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THE WEEK. 


Tue abundant harvest in Macedonia has at length 
been gathered in, and the revolutionary committee 
has at last resolved to proclaim a general rising. 
Hitherto it has been content to maintain a trivial but 
irritating guerilla warfare by means of small cadres of 
desperate men, who called the peasants to their 
aid only when they were in especial danger, or 
had some exceptionally daring stroke to carry out. 
The emergency once past, the peasants returned 
to their villages and buried their rifles once more. 
These tactics are now abandoned. In an extensive 
district, which has Monastir for its centre, the general 
rising has at last been proclaimed, and it may spread 
to other regions of Macedonia. There have been some 
encounters already, and, despite the fact that literally 
every yard of the railway is guarded, the line 
has been cut ia several places and the telegraph 
wires destroyed. Other reports speak of Government 
buildings blown up and Moslem villages burned down. 
The committee is doubtless attempting to provoke the 
Turks to massacre, and it is not unlikely that it may 
succeed. The army which had been dealing with 
the Albanians has been transferred to Monastir 
(it remains to be seen what use the Alba- 
nians will make of their opportunity). 





Ir is of course impossible that the rising should 
seriously threaten the Turkish position. Against a 
seasoned army of nearly 300,000 the desperate bravery of 
these untrained peasants can avail little. Their object 
indeed is rather to involve Bulgaria in war, or to force 
Europe to interfere. Itis nodoubt a deplorable method 
of awakening sympathy. But Europe has no right 
to throw the blame on the revolutionaries. She 
has broken her word, and forgotten the promises 
which she made at Berlin. She cares nothing for the 
daily miseries, the economic oppression, the little de- 
tailed village tyrannies which are the strongest part of 
the Macedonian case. She has looked on calmly while 
this Christian population has been exploited and 
enslaved. Hunger and degradation do not move her. 
She does not wince when she hears the sound 
of the lash. The calculation of the committee is that 
she may perhaps act if for the dull, uninteresting sound 
of ordinary oppressions iS substituted something 
sensational, something that seems horrible even to the 
vulgar and unimaginative—a massacre for choice. 
These men are certainly reckless and careless of life. 
That is a part of their misery. 

Tue discussions in the Committee stage ot the 
Sugar Convention Bill, thanks to the vigour and 
persistency of Mr. Lough and other Liberals who 
have given the Opposition an excellent example in 
tactics, have thoroughly exposed the inconsistencies 
and paradoxes of the measure. On Wednesday, 
indeed, the proceedings illustrated so strikingly 
the absurdities of the situation which will be 
created when the bill comes into operation that even 
the faithful cohorts of the Government revolted. Deter- 
mined, however, to force the bill through without 
amendment, in order to avoid the Report stage, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour had to close his mind against common 
sense, hence, with all its incredible fatuities, the 






bill went through without amendment. As_ usual, 
Mr. Chamberlain failed to come to the assistance 
of his hardly pressed colleague ; had he been present 
he would have learned that the various protectorates 
under the Crown, Egypt, Uganda, the Soudan, &c., 
are to be treated as foreign countries, and their sugar 
exports will, therefore, come within the jurisdiction of 
the Sugar Commission at Brussels, while the produce 
ot the colonies is, of course, excluded. 

But this was a trifling matter compared with the 
discovery that the precious Convention, while for bid- 
ding to British manufacturers the right to purchase 
cheaper sugar than their continental rivals, ac- 
tually permits the same bounty-fed sugar to be sent 
us in the form of manufactured goods. Thus the 
chocolate and confectionery makers of Berlin and Paris, 
who have hitherto largely lost their own markets to 
their English competitors, will in future be able to 
‘* dump” their waresin England, while English makers 
of sweetstuff are to be handicapped by an artificial 
increase in the price of their raw material, Immediately 
this stateof affairs came to light—a position which might 
have been created by the Mad Hatter transferred from 
the pages of Alice in Wonderland to the Board of 
Trade—the Unionist members for York, Norwich, 
Birmingham, and other constituencies interested in 
the confectionery trade raised a chorus of protest. 
The Government was unyielding, but the proceedings 
are an excellent object lesson in Protection. 

M. D’EsTouRNELLES DE ConsTANT is evidently not 
content with the academic triumphs of his project of a 
friendly understanding with England. He has followed 
up his visit to London by a letter to M. Delcassé, in 
which he states that all the British statesmen, from the 
Ministry to the Opposition, are agreed on the necessity 
of an Arbitration Treaty an agreement between Great 
Britain, Russia, and France to limit the burden of 
the naval and military expenses of the three Powers, 
and the amicable settlement of all outstanding diplo- 
matic differences between Great Britain and France. 
We hope sincerely that this account of the temper of 
the Government is correct, though we do not conceal 
from ourselves the danger that M. D’Estournelles de 
Constanc may have read into the conversational 
amenities of his guests a more formal declaration than 
was intended. If the Government are really in favour 
of such a scheme there is no reason why it should 
not be considered quite practicable. It would be 
a great moral benefit to Europe; it would re- 
lieve our own burdens and reduce the risks we 
run of some stupid quarrel, and as to its effect in 
France the figures given by the Standard correspondent 
in Paris last week are eloquent. This correspondent 
quoted the statistics collected,by M. Messimy, which 
shows that from every million inhabitants the French 
army takes every year 5,620 recruits, the German 4,120, 
the Italian 3,130, the Russian 2,512, the Austrian 
2,670, and the English 1,170. 





Lorp Curzon, it appears, has entered an emphatic 
protest against Mr. Brodrick’s scandalous plan by 
which India is to pay half the cost of maintaining an 
Army of Coercion in South Africa. But apparently he 
does not contemplate any degree of resistance which 
might endanger his own position. For simultaneously 
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it is announced that he has accepted an extension of 
his term of office to five years. Home politics appa- 
rently are not alluring—this is not the moment when 
Lord Curzon could carry out those temperance 
reforms which, as he told the world the other day, are 
to figure in the forefront of his programme when he 
returns to lead the Conservative Party. On the whole 
it is probably well for India that Lord Curzon should 
remain at this particular juncture. Mr. Brodrick, who 
might have succeeded him, would have made a much 
worse Viceroy. Lord Curzon, if he is not remarkably 
sympathetic, has at least much freshness of insight 
and an independent judgment. In some respects he 
has done well. He has refrained from fomenting fron- 
tier wars, and in more than one instance he has upheld 
native rights against Anglo-Indian racial prejudice. On 
the other hand, he has steadily refused to face the great 
problem of Indian poverty, and it is difficult to put a 
creditable construction on the incident of the Mahara- 
jah’s furniture, about which Lady Smeaton wrote to the 
Daily News \ast week. 

Tue King and Queen completed their tour in 
Ireland last Saturday, and on leaving Ireland the King 
issued an address to the Irish people, as tactful and 
happy as his ceremonial speeches have been throughout 
his visit. Meanwhile the chief interest in Irish affairs 
has been transferred to the Lords, where certain land- 
lords have done their best to damage the Irish Land 
Bill. Lord Spencer and Lord Crewe have both done 
excellent service in defending the arrangements of the 
bill. On one occasion the Government only saved 
their clause by a majority of one, and in another case 
they were actvally defeated, the amendment obliging 
the Commissioners to give their reasons when they 
made advances outside the zone being carried by a 
majority of three. It is not likely that the House of 
Commons will accept the Lords’ amendments. 

THERE has been a little education debate this 
week in the Lords on the by-law, just issued by the 
Education Department, providing that parents may 
withdraw their children from school during the hours 
of religious instruction. Lord Reay and some of 
the bishops objected to this by-law on the 
ground that it would lead to the _ secularisa- 
tion of the schools. Lord Londonderry replied 
that the by-law was optional, and that the local 
authority might call upon the parent to show that his 
child was receiving religious instruction elsewhere. 
We agree that it is important to secure that the hour 
shall not be taken by the parent to use the child’s work, 
but we do not see why any parent should be obliged to 
promise that his child will receive any religious instruc- 
tion at all. The truth is, of course, that the arrange- 
ments for religious instruction are now in the melting 
pot again, and for ourselves we do not see that any 
scheme, except purely secular education, or what is 
called the right of entry, can be lasting or satisfactory. 
Meanwhile, an interesting question in law is raised 
by the action of the Cambridgeshire County Council in 
refusing to levy a rate for denominational schools. 


It was only three weeks ago that Mr. T. A. Brassey 
was a staunch Liberal, and inseparably connected with 
the Liberal Party. To-day he is the Tory candidate for 


Rye. How long will it take Sir Charles Tennant and 
the other ‘‘ staunch Liberals” to cover the distance 
Mr. Brassey has traversed in three weeks? One interest- 
ing question suggests itself. Mr. Brassey is now the 
adopted candidate for Rye.! When did these nego- 
tiations begin? He could scarcely have begun 
to think of fighting the Tory battle in Rye 
at the time he was parading his Liberalism in the 
Times, and yet a fortnight is a short time for all the 
preliminaries to occupy. It is very natural that Mr. 
Brassey, after pronouncing himself a follower of Mr. 


Chamberlain in fiscal reform, should become a Con- 
servative candidate. That is the normal law of these 
conversions. For some time Mr. Lawson, son of Sir 
Edward Levi Lawson, lately made a Peer for his 
services to the Conservative Party, and himself con- 
nected with the Daily Telegraph, called himself a 
Liberal and stood at elections as a Liberal candidate. 
Every one must have felt that there was something 
uncomfortable in the arrangement, and there was a 
general sigh of relief when it was terminated two years 
ago. Mr. Lawson began by becoming a Conservative 
and went on to become a Protectionist. Mr. Brassey 
will probably reverse the order. 

Mr. Brassey's conversion to the Tories is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Wilson’s conversion to the Liberals. 
The case of the member for Falkirk raises some im- 
portant considerations in strategy which we shall not 
attempt to discuss in fullin a note. Nobody wants to 
discourage conversions, but we, at any rate, do not 
want to see the Liberal Party—not too robust in its 
democratic faith at the best—further weakened and 
adulterated by aTory immigration. The Liberal Party 
exists to defend and apply certain great opinions, and 
if a man holds none of these opinions and merely 
commends himself to our friendship as a Free Trader, 
we do not see what the Liberal Party is to gain 
by including and sheltering his uncongenial opinions on 
other matters. It is no doubt wise strategy in making 
our dispositions to remember that a Tory Free Trader 
is vastly preferable to a Tory Protectionist, but that is 
a very different thing from saying that the party is to 
merge its own ideas and sacrifice its freedom in an 
entangling alliance. No doubt the Liberals of Falkirk 
will want to know what Mr. Wilson thinks on other 
questions besides that of Free Trade. 

EVERYONE who cares about human freedom will 
watch with the greatest sympathy the experiment 
started this week of a Co-operative Quarry to be 
worked by the proscribed miners of Bethesda. On the 
fortunes of this enterprise a great deal will depend. At 
any rate, the spectacle alone is an impressive and 
dramatic contrast. In Ireland we have seen miserable 
down-trodden tenants on one side of the hedge, and on 
the other tenants who have emerged from destitution 
and are on the high-road to ownership, and the juxta- 
position was a powerful stimulant to reform. No con- 
trast could be more striking than that between 
Lord Penrhyn’s workmen, subject to every caprice of an 
obstinate and feudally-minded man into whose hands 
an accident of inheritance has given the power of 
controlling the destinies of hundreds of his felléw- 
creatures, and a community of free men, with a voice 
in the management of the business in which they are 
employed, living under conditions that outrage no 
man’s self-respect or dignity Everyone who has 
pitied the cruel hardships imposed on hundreds of 
families by Lord Penrhyn’s intractable passion for 
despotism will wish well to this enterprise ; but 
mere goodwill settles nothing. The real problem 
is the system which allows Lord Penrhyn and his 
kindred spirits to erect their own importance into a law 
above all considerations of what is due to human 
rights and the necessities of society, and leaves these 
great obstructive survivals untouched in the midst 
of all our political reforms. The sense of citizenship is 
dull and ineffectual in a community whose social insti- 
tutions create these fortuitous tyrannies, and no reform 
is seriously possible until the land question has been 
vigorously dealt with. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S supporters would have us be- 
lieve that in the great issue between Protection and 
Free Trade colonial sentiment is heartily in favour of 
Preferential Tariffs. The suggestion is entirely mis- 
leading. In order to snatch a party victory Lord 
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Milner so arranged matters at the conference between 
the two self-governing colonies, and a majority of 
colonies that are not self-governing in South Africa, 
as to coerce Cape Colony into accepting a customs 
truce with Preferential Tariffs. Cape Colony has 
given a most reluctant assent to this plan under pro- 
test. In both Houses these conditions have only been 
accepted by the casting vote of the Speaker and 
President, and several speakers who recommended 
Parliament to accept them said quite directly and em- 
phatically that they were strongly averse from the 
arrangement for a Preferential Tariff, and that they 
only agreed to it because Cape Colony would otherwise 
be isolated. Lord Milner, in other words, has used the 
pressure of the Governments which he controls to inti- 
midate and coerce Cape Colony. Nobody can pretend 
that this transaction is satisfactory. 

IN another group of colonies, as we are reminded 
by the Morning Post correspondent at Sydney, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal excites very sharp dis- 
sensions. The correspondent says, in a letter pub- 
lished on Wednesday, that the staunch Free Traders 
regard Mr. Chamberlain’s idea ‘‘ with unfeigned 
dislike.” As for the Protectionists, this corre- 
spondent, who makes no secret of his own sym- 
pathies, and clearly tries to see everything in as 
cheering a light as possible, tells us ‘‘ the Protectionist 
States warmly applaud Mr. Chamberlain.” But 
two sentences from his letter are rather signi- 
ficant when we remember that the important 
question is not whether the colonies would like 
us to tax our food in order to encourage 
their exports, but whether they are prepared to remove 
the tariffs that protect their own industries against our 
imports. ‘‘ The Protectionists, on the other hand, 
though confessing to a little timidity as to the possible 
danger to their local tariffs if we entered into an Imperial 
Zollverein, are nevertheless greatly tempted by the 
prospect of adding to the present schedule of Federal 
duties a further percentage against foreign imports. 
The section among them willing to adopt a preference 
to British goods by making reductions in their favour 
seems to be small, though there are a considerable 
number of men of lukewarm fiscal faith on both sides 
whom motives of patriotism may lead to approve 
either alternative.” This is a cheerful admission that 
what the Protectionists, except a small section, wel- 
come in the idea is the prospect of further protection 
against theforeigner, and not the prospect of marking their 
sense of British kinship and Imperial unity by relaxing 
protective duties against the industries of the mother 
countiy. A Reuter’s telegram in Friday's papers 
gave a brief report of the speech of the president of the 
Quebec branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘‘ Free Trade within the Empire was an 
impossibility, but Canada, he thought, should offer a 
more substantial preference to Great Britain as rega'ds 
goods not manufactured in Canada.” An arrangement 
such as Mr. Chamberlain contemplates would be liable, 
if it were effected, to the continued strain of party 
differences, not in this country only but in the 
colonies, over and above the ceaseless struggle of 
the various industries concerned to make better terms 
for themselves. ee 
Tue Government are to be congratulated on their 
decision, communicated to the House by Mr. Balfour on 
Wednesday, to protect the six journalists charged with 
sedition at Shanghai from the fate with which the 
Empress Dowager threatens them. The position of the 
Anglo-American settlement at Shanghai is anomalous, 
and the native offenders who break the laws of China 
are usually handed over to the Chinese authorities. 
But the six journalists concerned, who published a paper 
advocating a reform policy, agreed to take their_ trial 
in the mixed courts of Shanghai on the understanding 





that they would serve their sentence within the 
Anglo-American settlement. This arrangement 
was recognised by the Powers, and two of the 
prisoners pleaded guilty ‘to publishing seditious com- 
ments on the Empress Dowager and the Manchu 
dynasty. The Empress Dowager is pressing furiously 
for the surrender of the prisoners, and as far as inter- 
national law is concerned she may be within her 
rights. It is obvious that it would be grossly unfair 
to allow this settlement to be made a base of opera- 
tions for active intrigues against the Chinese Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it would be monstrously 
unjust and discreditable to ourselves to acquiesce in 
the handing over of these men to the horrible punish- 
ments which are certainly in store for them if they fall 
into the hands of the Dowager Empress after promis- 
ing them that their punishment would be inflicted 
within the settlement. What has induced the repre- 
sentatives of other Powers to take a lighter view of 
their obligations we cannot imagine, but we are con- 
vinced that public opinion in England will strongly 
support the Government in its refusal to be a party to 
such a betrayal. 





Mr. Joun Burns made an admirable speech to his 
constituents in Battersea Park last Saturday on the 
great Protectionist issue. He recalled his constant 
protest against the determination to destroy two free 
republics, and he warned his hearers that the wrong- 
doings of a nation bring their own punishment. His 
analysis of the complex and tangled arguments for 
Preferential Tariffs was excellent, and his description 
of the calamitous consequences with which Protection 
threatens the poor was most impressive. But the 
most striking characteristic of his speech was its 
high-toned sincerity. It was a curious comment 
on the old-fashioned apprehensions that working- 
men members would always be! demagogues in 
the wrong and bad sense of the term to listen to 
this master of sharp and concentrated phrases man- 
fully blaming his constituents, reminding them of their 
errors, appealing to their self-respect, never allowing 
himself to call evil good, or appealing to cupidity 
or passion. The meeting was also addressed by 
Mr. Maddison, who is another example of the type 
of man who will one day restore to England the energy 
and moral robustness which have been so lacking in 
our politics. 


By the premature death of Mr. Phil May, which 
occurred last Wednesday, the country loses an able 
black-and-white draughtsman and a genuine humorist. 
The dead artist was a member of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours. He was also one of the 
Punch staff, and the originator of several publications, 
among which Phil May's Annual and Phil May's Gutter- 
snipes may be specially mentioned. At one time his 
output of work for other illustrated journals was enor- 
mous. It would be unwise at this date to try to esti- 
mate his place in black-and-white illustration, but it is at 
least certain that he madehimself master ofa arely simple 
and vigcrous technique, and that his drawings were, in 
Mr. C. Dana Gibson’s expressive phrase, ‘‘ Sticky with 
human interest.” To his admirers he will always be the 
supreme interpreter of London’s lower life. To the 
coster he was in black-and-white what Mr. Chevalier 
isin song. In all the humble subjects that his pencil 
treated—in the peasants of North Holland, in the 
fisher-folk of Newlyn, in the Londoners of White- 
chapel—he showed an uncommon grasp of character 
and a keen sympathy in its rendering. If he im- 
mortalised any particular type, it was the Street Arab 
of small dimensions and immense resource. On these 
‘‘ruttersnipes,” maybe, he lavished his most eloquent 
touches and his kindliest caricature. 

Since the general elections in Germany revealed 
the growing weakness of the Liberal representation in 
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the Reichstag the opinion has been freely expressed in 
the organs of various sections of progressive thought 
that efforts ought to be made to consolidate the various 
groups. This policy of Liberal concentration has 
already been rewarded by some degree of success, 
the announcement having just been made _ that 
the National Social Party has agreed to coalesce 
with the Radical Union of which Dr. Barth is the 
leader. The National Social party, which came 
into existence seven years ago, represented that phase 
of Liberalism which demanded the zealous prosecution 
of social reforms, and in this respect found itself 
repelled by the extreme individualism of Herr Richter’s 
followers. Their leader, Dr. Naumann, is a man of the 
greatest ability, and will bring to the councils of the 
fusion a rare combination of enthusiasm and sagacity. 
Its 30,000 votes will add perceptibly to the 240,000 
polled by Herr Barth’s adherents at the late elections. 


Tue trade returns, writes our Paris correspondent, 
for the first six months of 1903 are now complete. They 
show that internal traffic is sufficiently active. The 
railway receipts for the first twenty-seven weeks of 1903, 
compared with the figures of last year, disclose a con- 
siderable progress. The increase in receipts has 
been for: 

Fr. By K.T. 
918,000 3°86 p.c. 
6,390,000 2°06 ,, 
3,510,000 ZI 4, 
3,183,000 2°07 5, 
2,906,000 1°93 ,, 
2,970,000 1°97 45 
3,020,C00 ° 1°43 5, 
The returns of our external trade show that, as a con- 
sequence of the bad weather, imports of foodstuffs 
have enormously increased : 


The State Railways.. a 
Paris, Lyons, Mediterranée Co. 
Northern Railways Co. 
Western Railways Co. 

Eastern Railways Co. 

Orleans Railways Co. 
Southern Railways Co. 


1902. 
365,298, 000f. 
1,491,181,000 


1903. 
412,194,000f, 
1,573,487,000 


Foodstuffs 

Raw materials ... 

Manufactured 
articles 


+ 46,396,o00f. 
+ 82,306,000 


387,052,000 


401,204,000 + 14,152,000 


2,243,531,000f. 2,385,885,000f. +143.354,000f. 


In this total increase of 46 millions wheat comes in for 
10, wine for 17, fruits for 8, and copper for 6 millions 
of francs. As for manufactured articles, imports of 
chemicals have increased by 4, imports of prepared skins 
by 4, and imports of paper and books by 2 millions of 
francs. All other kinds of manufactured articles have 
diminished. What is yet more striking is that the 
figures for raw materials have risen by 82 million francs. 
In this total coal comes in for 11, ore for 23, cotton for 
22, and flax for 14 millions, But the export trade 
returns show a decrease. 
1903. 
300, 506, 000f. 
584, 189,coo 


1902. 
336,817,000f, — 36,311,000f. 
575,477,000 + 8,692,000 


Foodstuffs 

Raw materials ... 

Manufactured 
articles 


1,043,712,000 
Post parcels 


138,830,000 


2,067,237,0c0f. 2,085,915,000f. 


1,053,328,000  — 
120,273,000 


9,616,0c0 
+ 18,557,000 





_ 18,678,o00f 
Notwithstanding the rise of the post parcels, sales of 


French manutactured articles have not increased so 
much as last year. Export of — 


Diminished by 
Woollen tissues ... 2,154,0001. 
Linen tissues ...... 3,092,000 
Prepared skins 2,380,000 
Skin articles 4,515,000 
Millinery 13,361,000 
Stitched linen goods 537,000 
Women’s dresses... 8,529,000 


Increased by 
4,843,000f. 
26,000 


Silk tissues 
Woollen threads 
Jewellery 
watches 
Engines 
Metallic articles 
Paris articles 
Furniture 
Paper, books, and 
pictures ......... 
Earthenware and 
glassware 
Chemicals ......... 


1,859,000 
3,091,000 
4,434,000 

405,000 


1,598,000 


4,494,000 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN GERMAN 


PROTECTION. 


T the present moment the representatives of the 
ruined industries of England are sadly too much 
with us. Late and soon, writing and speaking, they 
waste their powers of lugubrious rhetoric in the task 
of assuring the public that, unless the nation consents 
to quarter them upon its bounty their furnaces 
must be extinguished and their capital sacrificed. 
One has heard it often before, yet cold statistics 
show that British industries are far removed 
yet from the necessity of writing Ichabod over 
their establishments. Toacertain order of minds there 
is unquestionably a real pleasure to be derived from the 
uttering of dismal prognostications of coming woe ; 
perhaps, therefore, we ought not to resent too bitterly 
the plaintive notes of those who delight in foretelling 
their own approaching ruin, especially as authoritative 
representatives of these menaced industries assure us 
that, after all, the British manufacturer stands in no 
need of sympathy. Curiously enough, however, while 
the weeping philcesophers insist that the victorious 
German is thrusting them to the wall, we find that 
the German, so far from being elated by this 
supposed conquest, is himself in the lowest depths of 
depression over his prospects. Unless, we learn every 
day or so in the Protectionist organs of Germany, the 
tariff walls are built up higher, the American iron pro 
ducer must inevitably sweep the markets of the Father 
land. Of course, it is not to be expected that our 
tariff-mongers will be comforted by the spectacle of 
‘* prosperous Germany” in tears over its melancholy 
outlook ; we merely note the fact in passing to consider 
a much more important point in this connection. It is 
this: that while our Protectionist friends assure us that 
their capital is being ruthlessly sacrificed upon the 
altar of the “fetish” of Free Trade, the highly- 
protected German iron and steel manufacturers are 
passing through a crisis as the outcome of which many 
important concerns are confronted with ruin. 

That, as one of the results of Protection, the Ger- 
man iron and steel industry has been able to organise 
itself into combinations or cartells, controlling the 
home market, is generally known ; and the story of the 
ruinous struggle which took place in 1901-2 betwetn 
these colossal syndicates as related in Herr Calwer’s 
‘The Commercial Year, 1902,” ought to be studied by 
every Free Trader at the present juncture. 
these gigantic 


One of 
cartells, the //albzsengverband, until 


recently embraced those concerns engaged in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel; another, the //albzengver- 
braucher, included the undertakings which carry the 
process of manufacture another stage forward. During 
the period of abnormal activity which came to a close 


with the crash of 1900 the production of steel in- 
creased far beyond the ordinary requirements of the 
market, and, as a consequence, the sudden collapse 
of the home demand compelled the trade to seek 
some means of disposing of their output. Many of 
the steel works erected rolling plant in order to 
convert their accumulated stocks 
bars, sleepers, wire, and other 
or semi-manufactured articles, and 
consequence was a state of friction which soon 
developed into an embittered war of extinction. 
Finding that the prices of material were being sustained 


into girders, 
manufactured 
the immediate 
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by the steel makers, the steel users appealed to the 
cartell to reduce quotations, and at the same time to 
raise the prices of their manufactured products so as to 
admit of the manufacturing trade being carried on at 
a profit. By way of response a small increase was 
made in the price of plates and bars ; but the quota- 
tions for unmanufactured material were actually raised. 
In short, the steel works plainly showed that their 
policy was to crush the manufacturers, and to combine 
both processes in their own hands. After successive 
increases in price the steel consumers found themselves 
in the plight of losing from 20s. to 30s. on 
every ton of bars sold in the home market. 
True, the combined steel producers and rolling 
mills were in little better position, but they had 
the advantage of being able to make large profits on 
their rough steel sold to the German consumers, and by 
disposing of their surplus at lower rates abroad stocks 
were prevented from accumulating. The twofold con- 
sequence was that the consumers of steel not only 
found themselves compelled to buy their material at 
famine prices, but they saw their English rivals supplied 
with the same material at 20s. per ton cheaper, 
so that the finished articles were actually coming 
back to the German market and ousting the 
home manufacturer from his ‘ protected” sphere. 
At the present moment the effects are being 
seen in the gradual retirement from the unequal 
struggle of the rolling mills, which, however well 
equipped, are plainly not ina position to wage a victo- 
rious battle against works which can control the price 
of material in their own interest, both as steel producers 
on the one hand and manufacturers of articles from 
steel on the other. Now, from the point of view 
of industrial development nothing can fairly be urged 
against this order of competition; but we are 
dealing with a country where, owing to the 
Protectionist system, the two classes of works had 
virtually been guaranteed an independent and profitable 
existence. ° Both had plundered the home consumer for 
many years; and to manufacturers who had lived 
under a fiscal system which recognised the producer 
and the capitalist as everything and the mere consumer 
as unworthy of consideration the situation must have 
been bewildering in the extreme. 

Here, then, we have a vivid light thrown upon the 
actual operation of the system which, if we are to believe 
its devotees, makes Germany the model industrial State. 
Here we see the price of his materials raised against the 
home manufacturer, who not only has the bitterness or 
feeling himself rapidly ruined, but has the additional 
mortification of seeing the high prices forced out of 
himself set off against the losses which the steel 
makers incur in selling off their surplus stocks in 
England and the United States—in other words, 
he feels his own pockets being drained in order 
that the foreign manufacturers may obtain German 
raw material at excessively low prices, and the finished 
product ‘* dumped ” by England on the German market. 
A more beautiful illustration of the vicious working 
of Protection and its offspring, the cartells, upon Ger- 
man industry could hardly be conceived. We hear a 
great deal from some spokesmen of the iron trade about 
the loss of British capital entailed by the closing of a few 
imperfectly-equipped and badly-situated works. In 
the stress of competition it is, of course, inevitable 
that serious loss must fall upon those who are not in 








a position to convert their plant or to make the other 
changes dictated by the new conditions of industry. 
But here—not under Free Trade, but under Protection 
—is an example of large numbers of rolling mills being 
closed and their capital sacrificed by the decree of a ring 
of producers. Under Free Trade the infliction of such 
enormous losses within a briet period would be impos- 
sible, because the formation of these tyrannous cartells 
in a country of free importsis impracticable. Certain it 
is that the German steel consumers who have within a 
couple of years seen their businesses ruined by the 
steel makers, could supply a very pertinent comment 
on the new doctrine that sound business methods and 
industrial prosperity are ‘‘ made in Germany.” 


THE MOTOR-CAR AND THE PUBLIC. 


\ HEN the Motor Bill reached the Commons on 
Tuesday, Mr. Long, who had been valiant and 
even aggressive in newspaper controversies, developed 
rather suddenly a conciliatory and accommodating 
temper. To surrender to pressure is become almost 
second nature in our Government, and Mr. Long, if he 
has learnt nothing else from association with Mr. 
Balfour, has learnt the importance of yielding even 
the dearest prejudices to strong and _ threaten- 
ing language. When Mr. Long introduced his bill 
he was quite stern and uncompromising, but two hours 
debate opened his eyes to the reality of the indignation 
which the motorists have excited in the country, an 
indignation of which the fainter echoes in the Press 
had lefthim undismayed. He agreed to the imposition 
of a test of efficiency, and he promised to reconsider 
the question of a speed limit. In view of these con- 
cessions Mr. Soares, who had moved the rejection of 
the bill in a lively and sensible speech, withdrew his 
amendment, and the bill was read a second time. 

The hostility to the pretensions of the motorists 
revealed in the debate is an encouraging and satisfac- 
tory sign. These pretensions have become quite in- 
sufferable, and the patience with which the British 
public has tolerated them is a striking illustration of 
its readiness to condone every nuisance which the rich 
and the fashionable classes impose on it. Every pursuit 
tends to create its own moral atmosphere, and motor- 
ing seems to develop a quite remarkable selfishness 
and unscrupulousness. We leave it to others to 
explain all the subtle causes of the brutalisation of 
manners which rapid motoring seems to produce. 
Does it come from a_ wicked sense of elation, the 
enjoyment of startling the sleepy soliloquies of the 
villager, the delight of flashing through the country in 
a noisy machine, which stamps you as an unusually 
rich and comfortable personage? The whole thing an 
affair of wealth, luxury, horrifying masks, rapid and 
exciting motion, and the tickling sensation of power. 
No doubt many causes combine to coarsen the motorist, 
but the effect is undeniable. Who is gentler when on 
his own legs than the Prime Minister? Put him ina 
motor-car and he has no more self-control than a wild 
animal. The amiable, languid trifler, who would never 
tread on his neighbour's toe without sincere penitence, 
dashes through the villages with a criminal disregard 
for human life, sacrificing everything to his own plea- 
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sure, terrifying men, women, children, and animals ; an 
apparition ofinsolent and mercilessselfishness. And ifthe 
Prime Minister sees nothing discreditable in breaking 
the law continually for the sake of making the blood 
leap a little more eagerly in his veins, is it surprising 
that Lord Ilchester, one of whose four houses is steeped 
in a spirit that must find Lord Ilchester very strange 
and uncongenial company, thinks that no one beneath 
the dignity of a Chief Constable should presume to 
address him? Mr, Balfour and Lord Ilchester are 
British gentlemen. What, then, is likely to be the 
conduct of motorists, aud they are many, who are 
neither British nor gentlemen? Is it strange that the 
countryside rings with the complaiats of honest men 
and women who can no longer let their children roam 
down the lanes, who find that a country walk is 
degenerating into a series of fierce ordeals for the 
nerves, and that the horses they use to earn their daily 
bread are in hourly danger of their lives from men who 
are merely very selfish pleasure-seekers ? 


Men who criticise the manners of motorists and 
call for disciplinary measures are sometimes represented 
as reactionary. It is quite a false charge. It it were 
true, it would not be a finai answer to anyone who 
realises that, however difficult it may be to develop any 
democratic spirit in England, the public convenience 
ought still to count for something, and that some 
restraint must be put on the chartered tyranny of a 
small class. As a matter of fact, if the motor-car is 
ever to become really useful to the community, as 
everyone hopes it will, the first thing~to do 
is to suppress the abuses to which motoring 
is liable in the hands of men who merely 


delight in the motor-car as an expensive luxury and 


use it in a fiercely anti-social spirit. What does 
furious driving do towards making motor-cars cheaper 
or better, towards stimulating any useful invention ? 
Ifa man wants a motor-car in order to modify the 
inconveniences of country life he can observe the 
conditions that are essential to the public safety. If 
he wants a motor-car, as he might want a racehorse 
or any other luxury, merely as a form of amusement 
and excitement, he should make his own road and 
drive as furiously as he likes or can alongit. Everyone 
remembers the fine exhortation of the Greek admiral 
to his men on going into battle to use their bodies 
as if they belonged to anyone but themselves. 
What is intolerable is that men and women, 
armed with a very terrible weapon, should use 
the public roads as if they belonged to any- 
one but the public. We welcome Mr. Long’s bill, with 
his promise of further stringency, because we think it 
will help to make this form of delirious selfishness less 
common and less likely to escape punishment. The 
bill makes identification easier. We agree with Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Spencer that no one ought to be 
allowed to drive a motor-car without a certificate of 
efficiency, but it is not likely that any real improvement 
will take place until some rich owner is sent to prison. 
If Mr. Balfour, who in his day has put many an Irish- 
man in gaol merely for expressing opinions that were 
distasteful to the government, had expiated in prison his 
offence of wilfully endangering human life, something 
really effective would have been done, not merely to im- 
prove the morals of motorists, but also to improve 
the general conditions of the government of the country. 


PIUS X. 
By Botton KING. 

_S was suggested in these columns a fortnight ago, 

the new Pope is a comparatively unknown man. 
It was probable from the first that none of the supposed 
pupabil Cardinals would obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority, and the rival parties have imitated more 
famous conclaves and compromised on a neutral can- 
didate. Some years ago, indeed, the Patriarch of 
Venice was freely mentioned as a likely successor to 
Leo XIII.; but the suggestion was probably highly 
distasteful to this modest, unambitious worker, and of 
late he had been almost forgotten. If his chances were 
rarely spoken of, it was at once objected that he 
was too much a Liberal to be chosen Pope. And 
though during the last few weeks one or two of the 
shrewder Italian journalists noted him as a not 
impossible candidate, his name has been hardly 
mentioned outside Italy. Little in fact was known of 
him beyond his diocese. He is of humble origin ; he 
has been a hardworking and popular bishop, first at 
Mantua, afterwards at Venice; his face is that of a 
sensible, good-tempered, kindly man, no fanatic, 
perhaps hardly an enthusiast, without great strength 
of mind or character. What is reported of him bears 
out this reading. He is evidently not a_ scholar 
(if the report is true, he is quite ignorant of French) ; 
he is said to dislike politics, and has the reputation of 
being rather timid ; he has devoted himself to the cure 
of his diocese, and kept carefully aloof from the intri- 
gues and small interests of the Vatican. Evidently we 
have a good, well-meaning man, of high personal 
character, a trained administrator, a moderate man 
whose policy will make essentially for peace, one who 
will devote himself more to the spiritual than to the 
political interests of his Church. We shall have no big 
political or social policy from him, no attempt to 
organise the Catholics into a parliamentary party, no 
building of social programmes. It would be hard to 
find one who promises to be more completely the anti- 
thesis of Leo XIII, 

In one respect, at all events, we may hope much 
from the new Pontificate. The Patriarch was one of 
the very few Cardinals who are friendly to the Italian 
kingdom. When King Humbert met the Kaiser at 
Venice some years ago he officially welcomed him, and 
so cordial was his tone that he had to go to Rome to 
answer for it, Last spring, when the foundation-stone 
of the new Campanile was laid, he took part in the 
ceremony in the company of a Royal prince and a 
Minister of advanced opinions, and openly expressed 
his goodwill to the House of Savoy. Certainly, 
if he is a strong enough man to take his own 
line, he will go a long way to reconcile the 
Papacy and Italy. The fear is that the Vatican 
environment will crib and thwart him only too 
much. Still, we may pretty confidently look for 
some rapprochement. Almost certainly we shall see the 
last of the non-expedit, whose futility Leo himself came 
to recognise in later years. There will be no formal 
surrender of the claim to the Temporal Power, but it 
will drop into the limbo of recognised impossibilities, 
and on a hundred minor points there will be less friction, 
and perhaps even a friendly understanding. The result 
to Italy will be almost wholly good. What Italian 
political life needs almost more than anything else is 
the growth of great compact parties. The formal 
entry of the Catholics into parliamentary life will supply 
the nucleus of a strong Conservative party, and this in 
its turn will force the Progressive parties into union. 
I may add that with the tacit abandonment of the 
claim to the Temporal Power one of the few remaining 
arguments for the Triple Alliance will disappear. 

It is more doubtful what the new Pope will do to 
reconcile the Papacy to democracy. We are not 
likely to have any repetition of Leo’s big pro- 
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nouncements, no showy evangel of social re- 
form to stir easy enthusiasms. Fius X. has neither 
the temperament nor training to formulate a de- 
tailed social programme. [| am not sure that the 
Catholic Church or the world stands to lose much from 
this. No Pope can put out a programme which can 
compete with Continental Socialism. Leo himself pro- 
bably recognised this, and in later years he undid much of 
his earlier work by his condemnation of ‘‘ Americanism” 
in the Christian Democrats of Italy. What a Pope 
can do is quietly to tolerate or encourage existing 
Catholic movements in a democratic direction. There 
are plenty of Progressives among Catholics in every 
country, who, if left alone or encouraged from Rome, 
will work on their own lines with happy results alike 
for practical social experiments and for the swelling of 
the general stream of democratic thought. The new 
Pope will have to make up his mind how to deal, for 
instance, with the Christian Democrats. Here we 
have a large and influential party, without a taint of 
heterodoxy, condemned simply because they are 
obnoxious to the Conservative classes in Italy. 
They are quietly biding their time, and unless 
the Vatican makes its peace with them, it will 
find itself confronted by a very serious movement, 
which, if driven too far, may slide into open hostility. 
No vague social Encyclicals will satisfy them if the 
Vatican persists in thwarting their political and social 
schemes. Will Pius X., mindful that he himself is a 
son of the people, be strong and broad-minded enough 
to hold his own against the narrowing influences of the 
Vatican, and allow the Christian Democrats to carry on 
their work ?_ If so, he will do well. 

These are two of the three great questions that the 
new Pope has to face. The third is perhaps the 
thorniest of all. What will be his attitude towards the 
Catholic movement for a freer theology? How far that 
movement has gone we hardly realise. The commis- 
sion on Biblical interpretation which is sitting at the 
Vatican has selected as its official organ a review, 
which has in so many words declared that the Fall is a 
myth. Bishop Bonomelli, of Cremona, has recently 
published a volume of essays, which accept the whole 
Darwinian theory without reservation. Every now and 
again a prominent ecclesiastic in France or Italy gives 
voice to views which would rouse a tempest in Convo- 
cation. Here again Pius X. will be forced to declare 
himself. Abbé Loisy’s famous book, L’Evangile et 
l'Eglise, has stirred a passionate controversy, the 
stricter school do not hesitate to pronounce it more 
dangerous than Renan’s Ite de Jésus. For some reason 
Leo XIII. hesitated to condemn the book, but his suc- 
cessor will be obliged to declare himself for or against 
it. I do not venture to predict his decision, but on 


ita good deal will depend, and not in the Catholic 
Church alone. 





LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 
SOME OPINIONS. 


[* is natural enough that eager party men, anxious 

that their side should win, and genuinely convinced 
that were it todo so the country must benefit, should be 
profoundly annoyed by the appearance before any elec- 
torate of a third candidate seeking suffrages on his own 
account. Whether the intruder styles himself an ‘ In- 
dependent” candidate or a ‘‘ Labour” candidate or 
nothing at all, it is almost equally provoking, unless, 
indeed, it be quite plain that he belongs to the opposite 
party, and then his vagaries are apt to provoke only 
smiles. 

But we are bound to remember that our party 
system is no part of our electoral law, which allows 
anybody (saving certain exceptions) who is duly nomi- 
nated, and ‘‘ planks down” his quota of the returning 
officer’s expenses, to go to the poll. 








Nor is there any use in complaining of class can- 
didates. Every candidate has his own way of recom- 
mending himself to what he soon learns to call his 
constituency, A merchant, a banker, a railway director, 
a landowner, may not, indeed, in set terms ask to be 
returned because he is any one of these fine things ; but 
none the less is he aware that merchants, bankers, 
railway directors, or landowners are glad to know that 
if he is returned to the House of Commons their great 
interests will be sympathetically and intelligently repre- 
sented by one of the fraternity. Labour is the greatest 
of all interests, and to be personally well acquainted 
with its needs, and sympathetic towards them, is a great 
qualification for membership of the House of Com- 
mons; all the more so since it is entirely excluded 
from the House of Lords. A man may, of course, 
know all about merchandise, banking, railways, and 
land-owning without being a merchant, a banker, a 
railway director, or a landowner, just as a man may 
know a great deal about labour questions without ever 
having earned a weekly wage ; but Englishmen are shy 
of amateurs. 

Nor will it do to lay down the rule that nobody 
should ever stand for a constituency unless he has 
good ground for believing that he will get in. How 
often do we hear candidates applauded for fighting 
‘* forlorn hopes”? Besides, a hopeful candidate 
always believes he may get in. 

We must therefore start with the frank recogni- 
tion of everybody’s right, under the conditions before 
referred to or stated, to stand for Parliament whenever 
he is minded, whether invited or not. It is an incident 
of the game, and must be manfully faced and philo- 
sophically endured. 

What is the duty of good Liberals ? 

When grave questions are before the country, 
believed deeply to affect its peace or prosperity, and in 
a particular constituency there is every reason to 
believe on the evidence of former elections or otherwise 
that a sufficient majority of the electors are of the right 
way of thinking on those questions, whilst there is 
certainly a very considerable minority of the other way 
of thinking, it is a matter of great importance that the 
votes of the majority should not be split between two 
men professing the opinions of that majority, since the 
effect of such a split will probably let in the minority’s 
man. If there had been no Colonel Vane at Barnard 
Castle a contest between two men both sound on the 
education and fiscal questions would have been no 
grave matter. 

To avoid such vote-splitting whenever possible is 
obviously a Liberal duty. It cannot always be done, 
but whenever it can it ought to be. 

The first thing to do is to see that there is in every 
constituency an active, intelligent, fair-minded Liberal 
Association to choose, or to help in choosing, as the 
candidate the most honest man they can find, of whose 
Liberal votes they may feel confident, who is most 
likely to win and hold the seat. Such a man, so 
chosen, ought to receive, if he stands in need of it, the 
loyal support of the party both in the House of Com- 
mons and the whole country. 

The crux of the situation is the representative 
character and the activity of the Liberal Association. 
It is easy to revile the caucus, but candidates do not 
drop from the clouds. They have to be looked for and 
selected. They used to be chosen at dinner-tables ; 
they are now chosen in meetings, not always so well 
attended as they should be. Dominant personages are 
still apt to dominate. Prejudice often prevails—for the 
prejudiced man usually attends, whilst the ‘‘ open 
mind” has a knack of staying at home. 

The selection of a candidate need seldom be 
hurried, and ought not to be made without consultation 
with all ‘ progressive ” persons in the constituency. 

Then comes the question, What should a Liberal 
Association require in the way of shibboleth? Must 
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every candidate proclaim himself a humble follower of 
the Liberal Leaders for the time being? If he is a man 
of original mind and character, he will never do any- 
thing of the kind. He will make his own profession of 
the faith. Such questions are never asked except of a 
nincompoop. He must satisfy the association, as after- 
wards he will have to satisfy the Liberal electors, that 
he is a fit and proper person to represent Liberalism in 
Parliament. Just now he must declare himself on the 
education question and the taxes on bread and meat. 
He will be asked about drink shops and compensation 
for the non-renewal of annual licences, about the rating 
of ground values, and so on. 

If he says, ‘‘I am only a Labour man—I care for 
nothing except my class. I will not act in concord 
with anybody but with a handful of ‘ Labour men.’ 
Any party may have my vote if they will give me some 
particular thing my ‘class’ wants”—why, then a 
Liberal Association can have nothing to do with him, 
and if he stands must oppose him tooth and nail, what- 
ever happens. 

But in how many cases will he say anything of th: 
sort? In the great, the overwhelming majority of cases 
the Labour man is a good steady Liberal vote, and to 
require him to brand himself by any name is an un- 
necessary precaution. 

Nevertheless, it may very well be that an active, in- 
telligent, and representative Liberal Association, not ina 
hurry and open to consultation, may, after due delibera- 
tion, select as its candidate a man who is not in inti- 
mate association with any branch of ‘‘ Labour,” and if 
it does it must stick to him and carry him to the poll, 
unless it is made manifestly plain during the contest that 
the Liberal Party in the constituency, as a whole, thinks 
a mistake has been made. Otherwise the Liberal organi- 
sation becomes a shame that had better be abandoned. 

Another case may arise. Suppose before the 
Liberal Association has had time to move a ‘‘ Labour ” 
man, uninvited by the Association, presents himself as a 
‘*Labour” candidate, What is to be done? I should 
say—let the Association meet and discuss him on his 
merits, and if he is then found to be a good man and a 
Liberal vote genuinely, supported by the full strength 
of the Labour vote, let him be entitled to address the 
Association without prejudice to what he calls himself, 
and be put through his Liberal paces, and if found 
acceptable let him be accepted. If he refuses to 
attend, he at all events cannot complain if the Liberal 
Association proceeds to choose somebody else. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


——— 


if REJOICE greatly in the result of the Barnard 

Castle election—not that I anticipated it more 
than anybody else. Some persons of authority told me 
the official Liberal candidate would win, but my own 
private expectation was that in the division between 
Liberalism and Labour the Unionist would be success- 
ful. This was, perhaps, the commoner view ; and it is 
a great comfort that it was falsified, especially since, as 
one is surely justified in believing, it was falsified 
through the strength of the opposition to the suggestion 
of any meddling with Free Trade. No other explana- 
tion is forthcoming as to the falling away of the 
Unionist vote except the suggestion that there were 
some men in the hayfields, as to which we may as 
well say there are ‘‘ Babes in the Wood.” The total 
vote was unprecedentedly large, and we must conclude 
that there were Unionists who would not tolerate any 
support of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

I rejoice in Barnard Castle as aF ree Trade victory ; 
but I hail it also as the triumph of a genuine political 
force which must be recognised and dealt with in our 
forecasts of, and preparations for, the future. I do 
not accept every plank in the Labour platform. Some 
of the proposals of what must perhaps be called the 
Labour Party are to me questionable, or more than 


questionable. But Labour is bringing into the political 
life of the day real vitalising elements which could not 
become abortive without loss to the nation, and 
indeed will not consent to become abortive. It 
is of no use saying that the ideas of Labour are 
not political ideas, or that a Labour combination 
cannot offer the materials for a_ political party. 
The ideas and aspirations of working men are 
social factors of the highest importance. They cannot 
be suppressed. They are working their way with 
growing force. They will struggle with  in- 
creasing energy to find an entrance into the House 
of Commons. They ought to be represented there. 
They are, in their very nature, in strict relation to the 
character and method of much of our domestic legisla- 
tion and administration. I do not say they must be 
accorded exclusive or even predominant attention, but 
they are contributing elements of great power which 
must be measured, weighed, and observed in the 
laws we pass and in the social organisation we 
manipulate. 

But there is peril in new and growing forces. 
There always is peril in new wine. But new wine must 
be made and will ferment, and somehow or other wine 
and bottle must fit one another. In Barnard Castle a 
three-cornered fight did not result in a reactionary 
triumph ; but if the same trial is repeated in many con- 
stituencies a similar escape cannot be expected. How 
can the trial be avoided ? Clearly not by giving the 
go-byto Labour. Equally certainly not by giving the 
go-by to the forms of Liberalism which do not include 
the special aims of the workmen. By some means the 
different schools of Liberal opinion must find 
their way into Parliament, and not be deprived 
of all representation by mutually destructive 
struggles on the threshold. A_ favourite hope 
is that the most trusted and equal-minded of Liberal 
and Labour leaders should meet together, make a 
survey of all the constituencies in which there are rival 
claims, and allot the honour of bearing the standard 
now to one section and now to another, in such a way 
as would seem most promising of success on the whole. 
I am persuaded this cannot prove generally a good 
working plan. It pays too little regard to the forces 
working within the several constituencies which will 
brook no direction from without to concentrate in 
favour of a particular section. The jealousies of sub- 
divisions are apt to become very bitter, and it has been 
found impossible to get the leaders even in the 
same town to consent that the fight shall be 
fought in one division by a Labour candidate 
and in another by a Liberal employer. Formerly, 
when two-member boroughs largely prevailed, the 
difficulty was overcome by the selection of two candi- 
dates representing two wings of the Liberal Party, all 
Liberals consenting to support both. Single-member 
seats forbid this kind of accommodation, and in the 
absence of some great issue being raised, moving men 
to forget for a time their other differences, we must 
look for the probability of many examples of Labour 
and Liberal destroying one another. Indeed, a great 
issue is not always a sure safeguard. There was the 
great issue of Free Trade in Barnard Castle, and the 
hazard was run of allowing Colonel Vane to be success- 
ful. In the result there was no loss, but the fight was an 
illustration of a too frequent irreconcilability of temper. 

I can do no more than suggest what I believe will 
be found and adopted—not immediately, but perhaps 
at no distant period—as a true solution of the problem. 
Belgium had the severest experience of a struggle 
between Liberalism and Labour, and Belgium has 
shown us in principle the way of escape. Throughout 
the generation which followed the establishment of 
the Belgian Kingdom, Liberalism of the classic type 
had an easy ascendency; but there grew up there, 
as elsewhere, a Catholic revival, and side by side 
with it the great force of Socialism; and with an 
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extended suffrage the struggle between Catholics, 
Liberals, and Socialists for representation in the Cham- 
ber brought about a gradual diminution and, at last, 
almost an extinction of the old Liberal Party. Belgium 
found in proportional representation the means of 
peacefully securing Catholics, Liberals, and Socia- 
lists alike their just representation in the Chamber. 
The particular method they adopted need not detain 
us. The leading idea was to treat each town as one 
community, with representatives proportional to its popu- 
lation (Brusse!s had 18 members, Antwerp 11 members), 
and to secure to each section of the voters a share 
in this representation proportional to their strength. 
This was precisely what obtained amongst ourselves in 
our School Board elections, though encumbered by a 
rude and complicated method. Manchester was one 
and undivided, Liverpool was one and undivided, Bir- 
mingham was one and undivided, and so on, and in the 
School Boards of these cities working men and 
politicians of all kinds got their proper share without 
any collision between them. If Manchester were 
politically one instead of being cut up into six 
single-member constituencies there would always be 
at least one Labour member for Manchester hold- 
ing a _ secure seat. If Bradford were one 
instead of being divided into four parts the 
struggle between Liberal capitalists and working men 
which proved so disastrous in the last election would 
have been avoided, and each section would have had its 
member. In Belgium the total result was that 1,004,000 
Catholics got 86 members, 469,000 Liberals had 33 
members, and 463,000 Socialists 33 members, thus rea- 
lising by peaceful evolution a just representation of the 
three great political divisions. I understand that in a 
recent number of L’Etvile Belge there has been signal 
testimony to the effect of this within the Chamber. 
Among other Belgian statesmen Senator Picard speaks 
of ‘*the dignity and amplitude of the present parlia- 
mentary work,” and M. Paul Janson states that ‘‘ the 
Assembly has never deliberated under better conditions 
for assuring the sincerity and the independence of 
votes.” I commend this testimony to the attention of 
all who are concerned about our own political future, 
asking them only to consider this further point—the 
revivification and strengthening of political energies 
within each constituency through the real enfranchise- 


ment of the voter. 
LEONARD COURTNEY. 


_ -> — 


N considering the position of the Liberal Party in 
| relation to the Labour Party, it is well to remem- 
ber how or when any division came about between 
them. In speaking of the Labour Party I do not 
allude to the Independent Labour Party, which has 
from the first adopted an irreconcilable attitude, but 
is perhaps not representative of labour in the widest 
sense. Before the extensiom of the franchise, and 
for several years afterwards, there was, speaking 
generally, no distinction between Liberalism and 
Labour. There was a natural desire on the part of work- 
ing men that they should be represented in the House 
of Commons by men of their own class, and this desire 
was apparently shared in by the great majority of 
Liberals who were not working men. Upon questions 
of general politics persons who had had the advantages 
of education, travel, and the like, and were at the same 
time sympathetic, would make the better representa- 
tives for all classes alike. But on all questions 
affecting the comfort, the welfare, and even 
the lives of the great majority of the com- 
munity, those who were or had been themselves 
working men, and so knew the needs and the 
aspirations of that great majority as none others 
could, would throw invaluable light upon all social 
questions. The cost of elections, and the difficulty of 


maintaining representatives when elected, were the 
great obstacles to the return of such men to Parlia- 


ment. It was evident that the day must come when, 
from the extension of education and the development 
of Trade Unionism, suitable working men would be 
more available as candidates, and the funds necessary 
would be more readily forthcoming, although this day 
would be retarded by the rivalries and jealousies exist- 
ing among trade unions themselves. At the present 
moment the difficulties seem to a considerable extent to 
have been got over, so far as the provision of money 
and of candidates is concerned. The Trade Unions 
have been brought more closely together, and the bodies 
which represent the overwhelming majority of the voters 
demand more representation for that majority. The 
demand is a natural and reasonable one: the question 
is as to whether it can be satisfied, and how 
far it can be satisfied, at the same time that the 
cause of progress, which both Liberalism and Labour 
have at heart, is advanced. I speak of Liberalism 
and Labour together as forming the Progressive 
Party. I speak only for myself, and am fully aware 
that there may be circumstances unknown to me which 
weaken, and possibly iavalidate, the view which I take; 
but, so far as my knowledge extends, and speaking of 
practical politics, or of questions which are likely to 
become burning questions during this and the next 
generation, | am satisfied that there are none which 
are purely Labour questions as distinct from Liberal 
questions, with the exception of a demand for an eight 
hours’ day, and, even upon that, working men are not 
entirely agreed. To put it in another way, there is no 
question of such vital importance, in the front rank of 
practical politics, as to necessitate a separation of the 
Progressive Party into two hostile and opposing 
sections. 

And yet there are certain indications that, unless 
reason, common sense, and the give-and-take principle 
are exercised at the next General Election, we shall find 
Liberalism and Labour fighting one another instead of 
the common foe. At a time like the present, I submit 
that, where a Liberal member already sits for a con- 
stituency, it is contrary to the interests of progress to 
oppose him, and I submit as strongly that, where a 
Labour candidate is before a vacant constituency, it Is 
equally contrary to the interests of progress to oppose 
him. Unless we can keep our heads cool and our minds 
clear, the General Election will be won by the party of 
reaction, Thiselection bids fair to be the most vital tothe 
best interests of our nation and empire which any of 
us has yet seen, and, unless we pull together, it may 
prove to be a disastrous and lasting defeat to the cause 
of progress—thatis to the aims of Labour and Liberalism 
alike. , 

For there are three questions to be submitted to 
the arbitrament of the whole country at this General 
Election, and each is a question of paramount 
importance. They are, our enormous and rapidly 
increasing expenditure, the practical destruction of 
our national education, and the proposed revolu- 
tion of our fiscal system. Whatever other dif- 
ferences there may be amongst us, all whose 
minds are progressive, all whose faces are 
turned toward the light of equal dealing and oppor- 
tunity for all men, must take similar views upon these 
questions. Upon the solution of the first depends the 
rational development of our nation; upon that of the 
second, the possibility of equal opportunity for all our 
people, irrespective of rank or wealth ; and upon that 
of the third, the true life and growth of our people as a 
nation, the rational development of the resources of 
our great Empire. Now, these are not things which 
those who care for the welfare of the lives of our 
people can afford to see imperilled; but their 
safety can only be ensured by wise and 
united action on the part of Liberalism and Labour 
alike. If united there are few, if any, seats, at all 
events in our cities and boroughs, which cannot be won 
for Progress; there are few, if any, seats which, if 
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we are separated, will not be lost to the party of reaction. 
There are few, if any, representatives on the Liberal 
side in the House of Commons at the present time 
who do not owe their return, to a great extent, to 
the assistance of Labour; there is not a _ single 
Labour representative, who is not an avowed Tory, in 
the House of Commons at the present time who does 
not, in some measure, owe his return to the exertions 
of Liberals not immediately connected with Labour. 
If lam right in this, and if it be of vital importance to 
our nation, aad, therefore, especially to the majority of 
our nation, the working classes, that the Conservative 
party should be defeated at the General Election, how 
can we certainly bring such a defeat about? United 
we stand, divided we fall, I have no heart at the 
moment to argue the question of how any separation 
between the two parts of the Progressive party arose ; 
why Liberalism did not open its ranks more rapidly and 
readily to Labour; why Labour permitted any men to 
persuade it that its cause could be advanced by conflict 
with those who, to say the least, were most nearly 
allied to it. It is not the time for Labour to try to 
defeat Liberals where they hold the ground ; it is not 
the time for Liberals to insist that Labour shall only 
be tolerated when it is orthodox and worships in the 
same political church. And yet, as I have pointed out, 
there are signs of a disastrous warfare—an internecine 
warfare—between these complementary parts of the 
Progressive party. Surely, if it be for this time only 
and in this special emergency alone, it is worth while 
to eadeavour to prevent the disaster which must spring 
from such needless opposition. At the moment, 
at all events, and upon the vast issues which I have 
mentioned, we are together. It will be worse 
than absurd if, in order to fight each other, 
we allow the Conservative Party to obtain a majority. 
Is it not possible that we can come together, that each 
section can choose a certain number of menin whom it 
has confidence, say three or four, who may appoint a 
moderator to preside over them, and that this body 
should, in cases in which there were difficulties of the 
kind I have alluded to, approach the parties and offer 
their services to bring about a mutual understanding. 
Of course either party might refuse to accept such 
services ; but, from some experience in boards of con- 
ciliation, | think it is possible that an attempt of this 
kind might have considerable success, Iam by no means 
wedded to the idea. I should be thankful for anything 
which offered a better solution ; the best of all would 
be if, in each case, the parties would meet and 
endeavour to convince each other. here is no need 
to take any pledge of eternal friendship. There is no 
need to contemplate anything beyond the next election. 
But believing, as I do, that our country has never been 
in such peril as it is now, and that the return of the 
Conservatives again to power would mean na ional 
disaster, | would earnestly urge upon both sections 
alike the absolute necessity of finding some fair, 
straight, and reasonable way out of the dangerous 
situation in which the party of progress is at present 
placed. Rogpert SpeENcE Watson. 
— oe — 


AM not sure that I know what the Liberal Party is, 
how many of them there are, or what Liberal 


paper preaches the true gospel. At the moment, the 
party may be regarded as standing for the Noncon- 
formist resistance to the Education Act (without having 
a very clear conception of an education policy should it 
find itself in a majority next year), and also for the 
opposition of the traditional Free Trader to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new ‘‘ idea” (without having any definite 
notion of what the stage after Free Trade is to be). 
This is the first difficulty I have to face when I con- 
sider the subject of this symposium. 

For the relations between the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee and the Liberal Party are to be deter- 


mined, not by the number of seats the Liberals hand 
over to us, but by the attitude of Liberalism to the 
progressive idea of the time, and until the Liberal can 
tell me what his faith is, I can hardly tellhim what my 
relationship to him is to be. No party can define its 
relationships until it has told the other party where 
it stands. My relationship to empty space is 
hard to state. Lest it should be thought that 
what I want is a programme, I may say that I 
do not want the Liberal Party to engage in any 
such futile toil at the political treadmill. We want to 
know what the Liberal intelligence is thinking, not 
what 42, Parliament-street, is compiling. Is Liberalism 
in the main individualist or collectivist, imperialist or 
anti-imperialist? Is it to educate the people with Mr. 
Morley, or follow them with Lord Rosebery? Can it 
convince me thatif Mr. Asquith were back in the Home 
Office he would restore Trade Unionism to a satisfac- 
tory legal position, or that if a Liberal sat at the Board 
of Trade he would settle better than Liberals debated 
the case of Lord Penrhyn ? 

Pending this recreation of a Liberal political faith, 
the Liberal insists upon leading me back (as he delights 
to phrase it) to practical politics. He tells me about 
Woolwich being won by co-operation, and Barnard Castle 
being saved by Dr. Spence Watson’s letter and by a 
few other special circumstances. His observations are 
interesting, but they do not advance the discussion very 
far, for the Labour Representation Committee foresaw 
the conditions of both contests—as well as the oppor- 
tunities of Clitheroe—and it was as impossible for elec- 
tors who had voted Liberal to refuse support to Mr, 
Crooks as it was for an intelligent Durham miner to 
vote for Mr. Beaumont. The Labour Representation 
Committee clearly distinguishes, for the purposes of its 
work, the mass of Liberal voters from the Liberal 
Patty, and proposes to attach the former without com- 
mitting itself to the latter. 

At this point another question introduces itself. 
What of the coming election? Are there to be many 
three-cornered contests ? How are they to be avoided ? 
I hope there will be no three-cornered contests at all. 
The Labour Representation Committee has adopted 
the reasonable course of declaring beforehand the con- 
stituencies where it is strong and where it is going to 
place candidates. A considerable proportion of these, 
like Preston, Blackburn, Manchester (two divisions), 
and Newcastle, cannot be won by Liberals, 
and probably would not be fought by Liberals. 
The question then is: Will the Liberal Party (I meah 
the local and national officials) consider it their duty to 
insist upon the strait gate and the shibboleth? Or, 
will they consider that the transitional state of pro- 
gressive opinion demands a certain looseness in 
organisation and warns against a rigid dogmatism? If 
the latter, there need be no split votes at the next 
election. Andifthat be so,whatthen? I would rather not 
commit myself to an answer beyond this, that the voters 
who are being influenced by the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee cannot help being influenced by friendly 
acts done to the committee. But, on the other hand, 
if there are any binding arrangements asked or given, 
neither Liberalism nor Labour representation will gain. 
Before the election is well over a new independent 
movement will arise, ravenous suspicion will be roused 
afresh, and Labour politics thrust back into the wilder- 
ness of barren wrangling where it dwelt for so many 
years before the Labour Representation Committee 
came to its rescue. If Liberals think that will suit 
their purpose they are very much mistaken. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone has shown admirable insight into 
political nature by his recent advice to Liberals to 
allow Labour candidates to be :un in certain con- 
stituencies without a Liberal nomination. That is all 
that can be done at present. It is a difficult course for 
Liberals to adopt, I know, but it is the only possible 
policy left open for them. 
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Finally, what of the more remote future? No man 
knows, but I am convinced that there is to be a united 
democratic party in this country soon, appealing to the 
people on behalf of a simple, comprehensive belief in 
social reconstruction, purified by humble views of life 
and aglow with conviction and imagination. Many 
tendencies are now contributing to the growth ot such 
a party, but nothing will do more to bring it into being 
than the co-operation in the House of Commons of men, 
elected at first under different labels, who discover in 
their practical efforts that in reality they have a common 
political standpoint, and hold a common political faith. 
The party may not be called Liberal, and it will be as 
far ahead of Liberalism as Liberalism itself was of its 
progressive predecessor, Whiggism. 

J. RaAmMsAyY MAcDoNnaALp. 


PROGRESS OF THE INQUIRY. 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION. 

HE third meeting of the Grand Committee of 

Inquest, commissioned under the Privy Seal of 

Great Britain and Ireland and the Dominions beyond 

the Seas, met at Downing-street this week to further 

explore—we mean, to explore further—the Fiscal 
Conditions of this Realm of England. 

The late arrival of the members of the Committee 
gave rise to some anxious talk in the passage which 
corresponds to the Lobby of the House in Downing- 
street. The wildest rumours were afloat. Some said 
that Mr. Chamberlain had resigned ; others that he had 
committed suicide. The more sober would have it that 
the inquest was indefinitely postponed, and that the 
whole scheme for protecting or not protecting native 
industries, or food, or what-not, as the Inquiry might 
ormightnot have shown to be necessary, or unnecessary, 
or either, was to be dropped. Among the adherents of 
the latter (or former) opinion were several journalists, 
a bishop, four diplomats, and an economist. 

All doubts were set at rest by the arrival at 3.35 or 
thereabouts of the first members of the Committee 
and two members of the Birmingham ‘ gang,” Some 
three-quarters of an hour after this Mr, Balfour drove 
up in his moter-car, and the Court opened. 

The business before the Court this morning was to 
receive the testimony of some fifty-eight witnesses on 
thé technical details of our chief industries and to hear 
their views on special points; especially on the inroads 
‘made by foreign competition in matters of construction. 

A definition having been asked of where ‘‘ tech- 
nical detail” began, the Prime Minister refused to 
define the matter, but he ventured so far as toaska 
question—whether were not foreigners in the habit of 
substituting in small but essential parts of machinery 
patterns to which we, being of a superior race, could 
not stoop without changing the very conditions of our 
psychology? It was more or less upon these lines 
(said the Prime Minister) that the questions—if they 
could be called questions—were, so to speak, to 
proceed ; and he hoped that the answers they should 
receive, using the word ‘‘ answers” in its most general 
sense, would on the whole conform to some such con- 
ception of the duties more or less before them. (A/- 
p'ause.) 

The first witness to be called was the Zimes 
economist, who refused to reveal his real name. Being 
threatened with the torture, he confessed to several 
aliases. He admitted to having signed many letters 
before this above the pseudonym of ‘‘ Verax,” and, more 
lately, above those of ‘‘ A Conservative Working-Man” 
and ‘* A Disgusted Liberal’’ ; he was not specially paid 
for these articles. It was all in the day’s work. 

Cross-examined : He admitted to having written for 
the Daily Telegraph; he was not ‘‘ Maude”’ of CArt- 
Chat. As to whether he were the ‘‘ Revenue Officer” of 
pious memory, he denied the imputation—or, as he 


called it, the “soft impeachment ”—with the utmost 
violence. He also denied any connection, direct or 
indirect, with the ‘‘ Zzmes Encyclopzdia,” the ‘‘ Times 
System of Payment by Instalments,” the ‘‘ Parnell 
Letters,” the ‘“Hawkesley Letters,” the ‘‘ Jameson 
Raid,” the ‘‘ Argument upon the Mortality in the Con- 
centration Camps,” the recent ‘‘Roman Correspon- 
dence,” the Zimes ‘‘ Dramatic Criticism,” and ‘ The 
Industria! Freedom League,” and, indeed, everything 
else connected with that journal. The witness here 
swore with some heat, the ingenuous colour mounting 
to his cheeks, that he had never changed a date, nor 
forged nor garbled a letter, nor taken South African 
shares, nor suppressed evidence, nor done any of these 
things. 

CouNSEL (suavely) : My dear Mr. (I really do not 
know your name), when has there been a bare sugges- 
tion of anything of the kind ? 

Witness (Aof/y): I could see very well where your 
questions were driving. 

When this little scene had come to an end, the 
witness proceeded to give evidence that the great mass 
of imported manufactured goods were loaded with 
damnable contraptions, with the undoubted object of 


‘destroying our own industries, and of supplanting them 


by that of the foreigner. He quoted statistics to show 
that the iron trade, the textile trade of Lancashire, 
the plain chair and kitchen table trade of High Wy- 
combe, the boot, shoe, and slipper trade, the cork 
trade, the shipbuilding trade, the glue and gum trade, 
the fishbone manure trade, and the manufacture of 
cheese had declined during the last fifteen years from 
10 to 30 per cent. He ascribed this deplorable break- 
down partly to the ignorance of technical detail 
prevalent among politicians, but more to the 
devilish contrivances which gave foreign machinery a 
specious appearance of superiority to our own. He 
thought it could be proved that no one of these trades 
would have declined or disappeared had not Britain 
suffered from this most unjust and tricky form of 
competition. He was conficent of one thing—that 
unless the greatest attention was given by the Com- 
mittee to what he called ‘‘ Spade-work,”’ uninteresting 
but essential matters of fact, it was all up with the 
Empire. 

Mr. BALFour (wth some hesttation): All this is 
mere assertion. 

Witness (calmly): Upon assertion every great 
religion has been built. 

Mr. Batrour (eagerly): You are quite right. I 
have always maintained that the analytical function, 
and even the quasi-postulated phenomena of the 
senses—— 

A Voice: Shut up! 

Lord LANSDOWNE (smartly): If any further ex- 
pressions of private opinion are delivered from the well 
of the Court, I, for one, shall protest. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (/0 the unknown person): Cad! 

The Court then proceeded to call further witnesses. 

Mr. Henperson, farmer of North Walsham, 
deposed that it was the habit of foreigners, principally 
Frenchmen and Dutchmen, to arrive in his district of 
Norfolk every summer with great masses of vegeta- 
bles, principally onions, which they had grown at least 
three weeks earlier than they could honestly be pro- 
duced. There was less infamy of this kind in agricul- 
ture perhaps than in other trades—but it was there all 
the same. The witness mentioned melons and giant 
earlies, and alluded in passing to yellow kidneys, 
elephants, Reading prides, and other vegetables, in 
proof of his contention. But the chief example was 
Hessian fly. 

Cross-examined : Witness could not see what all 
this had to do with machinery. Perhaps he had mis- 
taken the day Anyhow he was a practical 
man. 
(Here followed a short and awkward pause.) 
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The witness then stood down with an inconclusive 
frown. 

Mr. Lutwortuy, of 236, Eton-square, and ‘‘ The 
Knoll,” Birmingham, deposed that for the last fifteen 
years German hardware of all kinds had been flung at 
his head, and that it was not ia human nature to with- 
stand it. To give an example. Iron king-bolts with 
flange attachments selling in Newcastle at 35s. the 
imperial gross in 1897, by discount, were rebated on 
the margin—(here the Duke of Marlborough stated 
violently, recovered himself, gased wildly at tne witness, 
and then began taking notes)—on the margin, he 
repeated, at a cover of 10 to 8 according to the 
higgling of the market. In 1898 the margin had risen 
to the minimum fifth, in spite of heavy buying from 
Russia. In 1899 

Lorp Hatssury : Was not that before the trouble 
in South Africa ? 

Mr. Lutwortuy: Yes, my lord, but it was late in 
the year. Towards September /u/ures were quoted 
at less than the old ‘‘Charles Henry Agreement” 
rate—excluding freights. In 1g00 —— 

Mr. Gerad BALFourR (anxiously) : 
mind repeating that last sentence ? 

Mr. LutTwortTHy 
perfectly clear. (Zhe whole Committee here leant for- 
ward with the utmost attention.) Let us suppose this 
(taking up the Book on which he had been sworn) to bea 
king-bolt. Each king-bolt has at the centre what is 
known as a flange attachment, as might be this. (The 
wetness then constructed a complicated thing out of a piece 
of paper lying nearand stuck it all round the Book.) Now, 
to attach the flange attachment so as to be attachable 
and detachable, it is necessary to—(here the witness 
looked all round the table anxiously)—Oh! yes. There; 
that will do!—(picking up a pencil)—to affix either 
to it or toits bevel a catch, as might be this pencil, so. 
(The witness here suited the action to the word.) Now, the 


Would you 


Germans, instead of that, which is the right way, they 
drop the counter, lift the main-ratch, and so get 


all the head-gear into one piece. (Here the witness 
paused with a set, angry face ; several people in the well 
of the Court cried ‘* Shame!” and Mr. Balfour's hand 
trembled. Then Mr. Lutworthy added in a shaking 
voice :) One can do nothing against that kind of hitting 
below the belt. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : And you took that lying down! 

Mr. Lutwortuy(despazringly): [had to. Whatcould 
Ido? If the bevel had been galvanised or plated, or 
even treated with mercury in the original patent, I 
might have shifted the catch myself. But as it was 
—( fiercely)—Oh ! how I have struggled! 

Lord LANSDOWNE (17 adecp voice): Itis not for long! 

The witness here stood down with a bowed head. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (briskly): Next! 

Sir CHARLES CASTLEGATE, introduced between two 
policemen, deposed that: As the results of his bank- 
ruptcy were still at issue, he must speak guardedly. 

Lord HAtssury (sympathetically) : We quite under- 
stand, Sir Charles pray continue. 

Sir CHaR.es (hurriedly): I have been concerned, as 
a company-promoter and member of the Carlton Club, 
with gyroscopes, penny-in-the-slot machines, atmo- 
spheric double-gear brakes, man-lifting kites, clenched 
carrying chains, and many other labour-saving devices. 
He would deal first with the auto - motor -sheaf- 
binder. It was originally all British. (A¢ (his 
point Mr. Balfour handed a note marked ‘* Urgent” 
fo a messenger, who rushed from the room.) It 
was originally all British. Now, what happened? He 
would make himself clear. In every sheaf-binding 
machine the essential parts were a ‘‘ binder” and a 
clutch.” Now, the binder was familiar to them all... 
(Here some clamour seemed to rise from the street) the 
clutch was more complicated. They must consider 
these in the clutch. Either the pick and the main-nut or 
(which was much the same) the spring, the oil-pan 


(pleasant/y): Let me make it: 


and the ‘‘dagger.” He would draw a rough sketch. 
. (As the Aged prisoner leant over the paper a loud 
cry of ‘* Fire!” was raised without, several fire engines 
were heard ringing their bells and shouting down White- 
hill. Immediately afterwards a four-inch stream of 
water burst into the room and played upon the Court. 

The Committee rose in the utmost trepidation and 
alarm, and the whole Court poured down the historic 
staircase. Several young gentlemen were crushed, one 
beyond recovery, and a grave tragedy was only averted by 
the presence of mind of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who escaped with dignity and composure by another 
etry, and so relieved the pressure. Nevertheless, the fruits 
of the day were, tt is feared, wholly lost, and no con- 
clusion was arrived at.) ; 

H. B. 


A PARADOX FOR BANK HOLIDAYS. 

-\,NCE more the great summer holiday has come and 
() gone, and once more the millions of the little people 
of the streets have gone out to remind themselves that there 
is a green world beyond their tenements. In their own 
haunts they have no native joys, in their chosen quarters no 
communal pleasures. A race of immigrants, they have 
acclimatised in their dull alleys no tradition of pleasure, 
and when the hour for relaxation comes they turn by a sort 
of ancestral instinct to the far off lanes and the unfamiliar 
hillside where their parents once junketed and made 
merry. And what the bank holiday maker does twice or 
thrice in his dull year, his wealthier brother repeats with a 
yet more unthinking persistence. For eleven months the 
middle-class economises joys and spares its holidays. It 
asks no beauty from its streets, and seeks in the city only 
the means of flight. In the twelfth month it betakes itself 
to the mountains or the sea, ready at last to receive zesthetic 
impressions, prepared for pleasure, and bent on realising 
the expectations of a year of boredom. A little higher in 
the social scale it repeats in the week the process which its 
brethren have spread over the year. Five days it gives to 
work and town. It sees its environment through a dim haze 
of sordid cares, and then, with mind relaxed, it turns with 
fresh eyes to pleasure and the country. 

It is all an elaborate scheme by which the human race 
seeks to frustrate its own development, and to delay its 
acclimatisation. Driven by economic forces to the town it 
obstinately refuses to face the process of adaptation. 
It arrives with certain esthetic ideals consecrated 
by tradition, enshrined in the language and _per- 
petuated by the literature of centuries. A healthy and 
complacent race has found in its age-long surroundings the 
satisfaction of its esthetic impulses. It went hunting in 
merry mood among the woods and hills, and forthwith it 
associated with the pleasures of exercise the green pageantry 
of the unspoiled countryside. It went maying in the 
meadows and philandered in the lanes, and it came to find 
in their scents and shades a provocation to gentle melur- 
choly and idyllic vacancy. It wrote a whole literature in 
which it invented for each emotion an appropriate back- 
ground. It wove the very words of the language into ccn- 
ventional associations and inevitable rhymes, till each called 
up its rural picture, its barndoor scene. And then this 
race with the pathetic memories came to town. It went to 
work, it built its streets, it faced its environment in all that 
concerned its business and its comfort. But when it turned 
from the day’s task its memories of pleasure were all of 
the countryside. It might in time have built up new 
zsthetic conventions. It might have linked its emotions 
to the streets, it might have set its dreams to an architec- 
tural background, but the holiday tradition stood in the 
way. It kept its gay mood for the Saturday out of towr, 
and when the month of relaxation came, when at last its 
eyes were free and its ears open, it went out to romp in the 
consecrated playground outside the city walls. 

But the country is really beautiful, you say, and the 
town is ugly? There is nothing beautiful or ugly. That 
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is beautiful which the heart sees in joy, that is ugly which 
it must gaze upon in weariness. We keep our moods of 
weariness for the town, our hours of leisure for the country. 
The overdriven clerk, who has never strolled through a 
city street from the sheer wanton will to move, has never 
seen it with a bright eye. Pacing in heaviness to his 
work, hurrying lest he come too late, his mind filled with 
the trivial details of the unfinished letter, the unbalanced 
book, what hope is there that he will see with joy? That 
begins when he flings himself into the holiday train which 
carries him to the fields and rest. A free man, with a clear 
brain and brisk muscles, he can go where he will, and the 
very sense of liberty and leisure gilds his surroundings and 
informs the landscape. His mind is at ease, and he can 
observe. He wanders aimlessly, peering into hedgerows, 
and exploring woods. There is nothing interesting in itself. 
The interest begins only to the man who is free to look 
closely, to disentangle the crude mass of impressions, to 
weave romances and ask questions. The country is interest- 
ing, not because it is country, but because we see it with 
fresh minds and eyes that have leisure to be curious. 

Two tyrannies have conspired to reinforce this tradi- 
tion that men should spend their holidays out of town. 
There is one leisured class in modern society which has a 
past and the authority which comes from a past, and this 
class is the class which draws its wealth from the land and 
has its home in the country. It naturally lived out of town, 
and as naturally it invented amusements which could only 
be carried on in the country. "The bourgeois, suddenly con- 
fronted with the uneasy privilege of leisure has no tradi- 
tions of his own on which to fall back. He must needs ape 
the manners of the leisured class, and that leisured class 
happens to be a rural class. If he cannot have his own 
country house he hires a cottage for a month, and if that is 
too costly he goes into lodgings. 

But, as if social pressure were not enough, then there 
are the doctors to back it. The doctors are the most in- 
veterate empirics among us. They have observed that 
when a man flings off care for a month, does nothing at ali, 
or does just the little which his fancy dictates, and does that 
little with joy, he is commonly better for the change. 
Habit and social tyranny have brought it about that these 
conditions are usually formed when a man leaves his work 
in town and goes into the country. And forthwith the 
doctors talk about the benefit of mountain air and sea- 
breezes. It is their incorrigible materialism once more. 
Air is a thing they can analyse and understand. Mental 
conditions are the last which they ever wish to recognise. 
In point of fact, it is the change of mind that matters. If 
a business man played marbles in a knickerbocker suit on 
the steps of his own office in the City for a month, in nine 
cases out of ten he would be very much better than if he 
had tramped after grouse in Scotland. At the end of the 
month, moreover, it would begin to dawn upon him that 
Cornhill has its moments of beauty. He would see the 
sunsets reflected in Portland stone, and grow wise about the 
magic play of rain upon the house-fronts. As he wandered 
home at night, flushed and eager after his strange day of 
joy, he would note for the first time the naphtha flares that 
flicker and dance on the sympathetic walls of Wren’s 
churches when the street is “ up” in the Strand. He would 
learn that a pavement can mirror a gas-lamp as the tarn 
reflects the moon. And soon he would begin to ask why on 
earth the County Council had planted those horribly 
natural trees in the pageant of artifice which is the Thames 
Embankment by night. 

It is, indeed, this pathetic nostalgia, this homesickness 
for a country life, which accounts for half the ugliness of 
a modern town. The uprooted countryman puts an im- 
prisoned lark in the corner of his slum dwelling, or cages 
wild flowers in his window-box. They serve to keep fresh 
his personal romance. They steel his heart against the 
fascinations of the city. They are the relics and the love- 
knots that keep green the old loyalty. They raise the cult 
of the country to an ideal longing for the unattainable—a 
quest of the far-off. And what the city rustic does in his 
small way the whole town perpetrates on a larger scale. 


We must plant trees in front of Westminster Abbey, and 
sow a grass plot in front of the National Gallery. We have 
our gardens in the suburbs and our green squares in the 
East End. Everywhere the theory is that the town is a 
necessary evil, and beauty must somehow be imported into 
it by imitating as best we can the alien glories of the 
countryside. We drape an ugly window with ivy and 
cover the gaunt lines of a Bloomsbury street with Virginia 
creeper. We grow careless of architecture and indifferent 
to street perspectives. What does it matter after all ? 
We shall satisfy our esthetic instincts somewhere else when 
the week-end comes round. And so we resign ourselves to 
the gradual effacement of all that is picturesque in our 
city. It is not here we look for beauty, for it is not here 
we spend our leisure. We cultivate an other-worldliness, 
a more than puritan indifference to our surroundings. The 
town is the place we do our business in. 

There will come a reaction to it all. Some wise Society 
for the Abolition of Fresh-Air Holidays will make a be- 
ginning. ‘The timid townsman, released from the tyranny 
of fashion, will dare to stroll at ease through the streets on 
his Saturday afternoon. He will note for the first time the 
graceful lines of scaffolding, the alluring variety of old 
brick reds. He will see in some sinister street of an aban- 
doned suburb all the romance which he used to find in 
a forbidding glen. He will learn to read the menace 
of blind walls and the mystery of the flat, uncurtained 
window. He will find in the luminous dust that floats over 
Piccadilly Circus the authentic work of Pan himself. Little 
by little he will develop new associations and fresh percep- 
tions. And at last, when his daring initiative has spread 
to Belgravia and the slums, the very architects will begin 
to build for a race that takes pleasure in its streets. 

H. N. B. 


THE THEATRE. 
EMLY AT THE ADELPHI. 


“| NE leaves the Adelphi after Em'/y with a very definite 
mental picture. This is neither a scene nor a situa- 
tion. It is nothing that the authors have written or the 
actors said. It is simply the drop-curtain with a row of 
characters filing before it. ‘There is Micawber and Uriah 
Heep, Peggotty and Em’ly and Ham, Steerforth and David 
and Mrs. Gummidge. ‘They have all the gait which 
Dickens described, they are all made up as Cruikshank 
drew them. One by one they walk before the footlights, 
and a delighted house applauds the heroes and hisses the 
villains. The sufferings of littke Emly win rapturous 
cheers of sympathy, and Steerforth is soundly booed. The 
house has come to see its gallery of Dickens portraits. 
Uriah has rubbed his hands and dropped the “h” of humble. 
Micawber has waited for something to turn up and Mrs. 
Gummidge has said “riddance.” They all talked as 
Dickens made them, and they wore the very clothes of the 
period. Uriah’s hair was very red, and Micawber was abso- 
lutely bald. They came in a haze of genial eccentricity. 
They had all the exaggeration of Dickens’s rhetoric and all 
the purposeful ugliness of Cruikshank’s caricature. And 
the further they were from life the nearer they were to our 
hearts, for the atmosphere was the clean, warm-hearted 
simplicity, the exuberant kindliness, the unashamed senti- 
ment of the novel themselves. To the intelligent believer, 
Heaven is a place where he will see Solomon and listen to 
St. Paul. To the unsophisticated lover of Dickens the 
Adelphi is a place where he may see Peggotty and hear the 
orations of Micawber. 

From this point of view there is nothing but praise to 
bestow, and no other point of view is exactly relevant. 
On the other hand, it is well to warn the mere lover of the 
drama that Em’ly is not properly a play at all. There is 
no dramatic conflict, no clash of passions, no war of motives. 
Tt is off the stage that Steerforth does his difficult wooing, 
and behind the scenes that Em’ly wrestles with temptation. 
Uriah weaves his toils unseen. Rosa Dartle is in the play 
because she is in the novel—she has no influence and no 
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part in the action. David, whose experiences are the 
thread of the book, is nearly meaningless on the stage. 
Little Em’ly is so slightly sketched that we are interested 
in her fate only out of sympathy with a dear old man named 
Peggotty, who had the idiosyncracy to be concerned about 
her. These would be fatal defects ina play. In a gallery 
of tableaux vivants from Dickens they matter very little. 
it is rather more serious that Rosa Dartle should spoil the 
picture by ranting sheer melodrama. It is unfortunate 
that Mrs. Gummidge, who begins the play in her dotage, 
suddenly begins to talk with spirit and fire. In the book 
we understand the transformation. On the stage we are 
apt to think that the actress has suddenly forgotten her 
own age. But the unpardonable crime in an adaptation 
which has no merit save literal fidelity, is that Steerforth 
should die articulate in the Ark and Ham escape a watery 
grave. 

The acting was good on the whole, but never rose to 
exceptional merit. Mr. Ben Webster made a really capti- 
vating Steerforth, and Mr. Barrington Foote a pleasing 
David—that he was somewhat colourless was rather the 
fault of the authors. Miss Nancy Price had no choice, 
given impossible lines, but to play them with all the aban- 
donment and extravagance of traditional melodrama. Miss 
Madge Lessing, as Emly, was attractive indeed, but in- 
variably left us cold and unmoved. Mr. Cartwright’s 
Peggotty was faithful and consistent, and if it was tolerably 
conventional, it completely succeeded in producing the 
proper emotional effects. Mr. Harry Nicholls made a 
really droll, if rather clown-like, Micawber. Mr. Harwood 
satisfied the eye as Uriah Heep, but he did not succeed in 
making his voice oily, or his elocution unctuous. Mr. 
Frank Cooper was a sympathetic and burly Ham, and Miss 
Agnes Thomas a satisfactory Betsy Trotwood. Agnes and 
Mr. Wickfield, Mrs. Steerforth (who was nearly inaudible) 
and Martha, were in much less capable hands. Mr. James 
Coward has invented the happy trick of introducing each 
character with a sort of Wagnerian Leading-Motive from 
the orchestra. One by one the familiar figures romped in 
to an appropriate tune, and as it struck up we realised that 
the evening’s entertainment was a well-arranged ballet of 
Dickens’s characters. 


B. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssincHaAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE Session of 1903 is drawing to a close, and 

it may be worth while to examine in some little 

detail the parliamentary standing of the two chief 
parties in the State. I say two chief parties, but it is 
important to remember that a third party is arising, to 
which notable contributions have been made since the 
Session opened. Mr. Crooks, Mr. Shackleton, and 
Mr. Henderson are adherents of the new organisation 
of independent or semi-independent labour, a body 
that has always existed, but is obtaining a definite place 
and coherence. The new section adheres generally to the 
Opposition, accepts its whips, votes with it steadily, 
constituting in fact a wing of the Radical Party, but 
usually rising to emphasise the special interest and 
point of view of the manual workman and the trade- 
unionist. With this exception, the framework of 
parliamentary parties exists, though their constitution 
is, I think, being affected. For the moment signs of 
change most obviously affect the Unionist combination. 

* * * * * 


What are these changes? The first is that the 
basis of Unionism, which is the resistance to the claims 
of Irish Nationalism and the maintenance of a system 
of purely bureaucratic government in Ireland, is under- 


mined. The second is that Mr. Chamberlain, the only 
persenality of first-rate account in the front rank of the 
party, has endeavoured to substitute a new basis, 
which is Protection. The result is disintegration. One 
section in Unionism would stay that process by evicting 
Mr. Chamberlain ; the other, relying on Mr. Balfour's 
desertion of Unionist principles, would set back the 
clock and turn the old Tory Partyinto a Brummagem 
counterfeit of the country faction led by Disraeli and 
Lord George Bentinck. The two sections are about 
equally balanced in the Cabinet; the fence-sitters 
hold the scales. 
* a * * * 

Will the Chamberlain section succeed ? Its chances 
depend on the material and intellectual resources of 
Liberal Unionism and young Toryism combined. If these 
are rich and powerfully directed, Chamberlainism goes 
down next autumn, and involves the Unionist cause in 
its ruin. But, whoever falls, Mr. Balfour’s star is 
eclipsed for ever. A few months ago he took from 
Lord Salisbury’s hands a party strong in numbers and 
in parliamentary gifts. If to-day Unionism is rent 
in twain his miserable weakness is chiefly to 
blame. Was ever a Prime Minister so despised? 
Did ever an English statesman mote thoroughly deserve 
the light words with which his name is associated on the 
lips of friends and of foes? What duty has he dis- 
charged? I know of none. He has not sat through a 
single debate of consequence. He gives the House of 
Commons no guidance, no knowledge, no care, no 
thought. An empty dialectician, his surface graces ot 
manner no longer conceal the cardinal fault which the 
moralist calls heartlessness and the critic of affairs 
shallowness. Average industry is not his, let alone the 
noble ardour of Gladstone, or Disraeli’s unceasing vigi- 
lance. He lacks his uncle’s devotion to foreign affairs 
and care for the welfare of the country, a care not the 
less real because it was often cynically expressed. 
Even at question time the Prime Minister appears 
ignorant of the simplest facts, or states them so as to 
reveal that he has nothing to add to the mechanical 
cramming of the departments. He seems to me the 
most thoroughly unworthy figure in our public life, a 
man who acknowledges or practices no loyalty either 
to colleagues or to party principles. The great office 
he holds has never fallen to a man less devoted to its © 
characteristic work, and less mindful of the sanctity of 


a public trust. 
* * * * * 


His companion figure, who completely obscures 
him in the public eye, resembles him in contempt for 
the parliamentary system. Neither Mr. Balfour nor 
Mr. Chamberlain attend the debates of the House of 
Commons. They are reputed to haunt the Palace of 
Westminster, and they are counted in divisions. But 
they have no living part in its intellectual work. No 
Ministers are more evasive in replies to questions ; none 
have done more to undermine the power of repre- 
sentative government. To an extent they have suc- 
ceeded ; but the tide has already begun to turn against 
them. Mr. Chamberlain is still a most agile debater on 
the occasions when he is forced into the field; but 
his personal popularity with the Unionist Parliamen- 
tary Party is small, and his and Mr. Balfour's 
isolation has ended, as it was bound to end, 
in the alienation of the ablest of their supporters. 
The Unionist Government is maintained in office by 
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men who do not attend divisions and who are unable 
to assist itin debate. Almost every figure of distinc- 
tion in parliamentary Unionism has rallied to the anti- 
Chamberlain and Free Trade side. The Government is 
so mediocre that only a very powerful sense of loyalty 
could avail it against the fact that the Unionists out of 
office are so much cleverer than the men whose 
salaries they guarantee. Such loyalty has long ceased 
to obtain; and the result is that every quick tongue 
on the Ministerial side assails not the Opposition, but 


the Treasury Bench. 
* ” » * * 


The tise of independent Toryism and the almost 
complete revolt of the Unionist section (I except the 
Birmingham coterie) from Mr. Chamberlain are the 
most salient features of parliamentary development, 
The most conspicuous personality in this movement is 
Lord Hugh Cecil. He hardly possesses Mr. Churchili’s 
phenomenally quick insight, and now and then he falls 
behind him in apt and picturesque description of a 
political situation. But he has the more constant appli- 
cation, and, though Mr. Churchill is industrious, Lord 
Hugh’s methods are more those of the highly-trained 
and habitual worker. He has mastered procedure, 
and uses it now for purposes which seem allied to a kind 
of semi-sacred diablerie, and now again for worthierends. 
But it is his character which steadily imposes itself on the 
House of Commons. Arrogant he is, like his father, 
but he is not intellectually blind to the other side, how- 
ever keenly he pursues his own ideals. He is the soul 
of the young Tory revolt against Mr. Chamberlain, 
just as Mr. Churchill was its forerunner, and he will 
know no pause and no measure in his determination to 
uproot the Chamberlain influence and establish what he 
thinks should be the true balance of power in Unionism, 
or the party which is to succeed Unionism. 
An older force, but one of very remarkable 
quality, is that which Sir John Gorst exercises. A pure 
critic, this sagacious and enlightened, though cold, 
character is, on the whole, a beneficent element in the 
House as it stands to-day. The general bent of his 
policy, and of that of men like Sir John Dickson- 
Poynder and the two Seelys, is towards a humani- 
tarianism hardly distinguishable from an_ eclectic 
Radical creed, and not offensively or wastefully Impe- 
rialist in tendency. For, strangely enough, it has been 
on the Liberal not on the Tory side that Imperialism 
has wrought its most serious disasters, 

- * * . w 

The one Ministerial success of the session has 
been the Irish Land Bill. It has been a remarkable per- 
formance conceived and carried out behind the scenes 
with great dexterity and cool knowledge of political 
circumstances and character, and before the public with 
akind of bravura brilliancy which in these undramatic 
days has captivated the audience. Mr. Wyndham’s 
achievement is not flawless; it may not be built 
solidly enough to endure the rough winds that 
will blow upon it. But it is the one act of the Govern- 
ment which has no touch of stupidity, and in which the 
higher qualities of statesmanship find a place. Founded 
as it is to some extent on Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. 
Balfour's earlier essays in purchase, the credit of its 
execution belongs to Mr. Wyndham alone. Mr. 
Balfour, doubtless, helped his favourite Minister 

-much goes by favour in the modern Cabinet— 
against his enemies in the Government, the most 


powerful of whom was Mr. Chamberlain. But he lent 
him no assistance in the House, where indeed Mr. 
Wyndham was well able to stand alone. If he had 
failed, the cry of ‘‘ Vz victis”"—to which in this 
Ministry no one more quickly responds than the col- 
leagues of the unfortunate— would have been raised, 


and Ireland would have rushed to arms again. 
But he did not fail, and his triumph is a success of 


imagination, courage, and a kind of half-humorous 
sympathy which found ready response in Irish bosoms. 
The Liberal Party, distrustful of the terms of the bilj 
but not of its general policy, made the bill safe, and 
have thereby established a precedent for a method of 
non-partisan statesmanship in Ireland on which the 
hopes of the future chiefly depend. I propose to deal 
with their general position and achievements in a 
following article. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EDUCATION 
ACT 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,-—During the debates upon the Bill the opponents 
of the new methods of administration introduced by it were 
compelled to rely mainly upon general principles. Un- 
answered as were their objections, concrete examples of the 
defects they anticipated were naturally lacking. Had the 
country at large been able to realise the practical working 
of the Act, the opposition would have been even stronger 
than it was. 

Such examples can easily be found now. They show 
how profoundly in the field of educational administration 
the principle of local elective responsibility for the dis- 
bursement of public funds has been modified. 

Great objection was made to the representation of 
“interests ” by nomination or co-optation upon the local 
Committees on the ground that such interests had already 
an equal opportunity of securing representation, and that 
“experts ” should be consultants, not voting members. 

To this it was replied that by the presence of experts, 
particularly of representatives of the Universities, 
the local Committees would have the benefit of skilled 
educational advice in their new duties. Carrying out this 
idea, a great number of schemes provide for the nomination 
of a member by some University. In the populous dis- 
tricts of the North, Victoria University and Yorkshire 
College have been invited to nominate representatives on 
so many Committees that it would be impossible for the 
University staff to attend at the same time to their proper 
functions and the various local Committees. The course 
adopted is one which retains the appearance of a University 
connection, but is virtually only an addition to the non- 
representative local membership of the Committee. The 
University nominates some lccal resident as its repre- 
sentative. 

Two illustrations will suffice. | Upon the Committee 
of one large Yorkshire town the representative of the 
Yorkshire College is the head master of the local 
grammar school. In the same way the representa- 
tive of one of the ancient Universities upon an 
Eastern County Committee is a bishop resident in 
the county. Both these gentlemen may be eminent 
educationists, but in what way do they represent 
their Universities? Is it to be supposed for a moment 
that if a question arise of “ competition ” between a Higher 
Grade School and the Grammar School the head master 
will put on one side his connection with the latter and 
remember only the University eager for well-trained 
students—the more the better? When denominational 
questions come before his Committee will the bishop re- 
frain from taking part because he is present to represent 
University education? The only duty, and almost the only 
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field of operation, will be elementary education, and the 
real effective result in this and similar instances is to add 
to the Committee an opponent of the public system, with- 
out responsibility to the electorate, and practically irre- 
movable by them. 

Everyone remembers the storm which raged round 
Section (7)—how one party maintained, another as vigor- 
ously denied, that the “control” of the Local Authority 
over the non-provided schools was nominal—a mere jug- 
gling with words. One example will show which view was 
correct. In one of the largest County Boroughs the Epis- 
copalian and Roman Catholic schools have been grouped 
for purposes of management. The Committee of the 
Roman Catholic schools consists of a nucleus of five priests 
with a minority of representatives of the Local Education 
Authority. The schools in this group will be financed 
entirely, so far as salaries, furniture, apparatus, and a very 
liberal allowance for cleaning and flooring, by the State 
and the Borough. Subject to the presence of an ineffective 
minority, these priests, with their lay friends, will appoint 
all the teachers, save occasionally the pupil teachers, and 
control, as in the past, the religious atmosphere of the 
school. The half-dozen or more Catholic schools will be 
managed by a Catholic School Board, the real control 
being as completely in the hands of the managers of the 
group as in the case of a School Board. 

Probab.y this development was not realised. The 
Voluntary schools had always been treated as individual 
institutions, and it was generally anticipated that they would 
be dealt with by the Local Authorities in the same way. 
The power of effective supervision by the Local Authority 
is much greater when the Voluntary schools remain single 
than when grouped. But the necessities of administration 
will almost compel the formation of denominational groups, 
and ere long we shall see something very similar in per- 
sonnel to the executive of the Associations of Voluntary 
Schools in each educational area, made into a board of 
management of non-provided schools, which will be 
financed out of the public funds, and which, on the burn- 
ing questions of denominational instruction and patronage, 
will be as independent as if the schools were private. 

The political objections to this system are as great 
whether the group be Catholic, Wesleyan, or Episcopalian, 
but in the case of the Catholic schools they are accentuated 
by the fact that many of the teachers belong to a religious 
order, the members of which are under a vow of gratuitous 
teaching. Their salaries are repaid in part or whole to the 
Church organisation with which they are connected. Thus 
the public is made indirectly to contribute to the Church 
funds. 

A concrete case such as this will do much to bring 
home to the electors the injustice of forcing them to 
support schools which their representatives do not manage 
and in which doctrines are taught which, however sacred to 
those who accept them, are regarded as erroneous, even as 
superstitious, by great numbers of those who have to pay 
for their upkeep. 

The above are characteristic illustrations of the 
practical working of the Act. Similar tendencies may be 
observed almost everywhere. Nothing but a radical 
change can abolish them. 

Owing to the illogical position defended by the 
advocates of undenominational State teaching, denomina- 
tionalists have triumphed in this Act so completely that 
only one way is left to end the constant strife—the estab- 
lishment of the principle that the public funds must be 
applied to secular teaching only, leaving to private effort 
the religious training of the school children. 

Just as of old the Romans realised that so long as 
Carthage existed their State could never be secure, and 
through failure and success held ever before them the motto, 
“ Carthaginem esse delendam,” so must progressive educa- 
tionists aim at excluding from the purview of State 
support the sole subject which creates parties amongst us 
and hinders educational advance—the religious question.— 


Yours, &c., E. T. W. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO LECTURES ON THE 
LANGUAGE. 


SCIENCE OF 


Two L&cTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By James Hope 
Moulton, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.), Late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Tutor at the Didsbury Theological 
College, Manchester, late Senior Classical Master at the 
Leys School, Cambridge. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1903. 

Tuis little book consists, as the preface informs us, of two 
lectures delivered on August 19 and 20, 1902, to students 
of the University Extension at Cambridge. It is dedicated 
to Dr. John Peile, a name of many memories for those who 
were Cambridge undergraduates in the early seventies, or at 
least for such of them as had classical aspirations. For it 
Was at that time that “Philology” was made a “set sub- 
ject” for the Classical Tripos, and “do ye ken John 
Peile ?” was a question frequently asked, the allusion 
being not to him of the “coat so grey,” but to the learned 
author of An Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology, 
then recently published, by which the poor undergraduate 
mind was sorely exercised. It is a subject for chastened 
reflection such as should make us “pour contempt on all 
our pride.” For in that day Max Miillerism was rampant. 
Not only was the ultimate analysis of everything found in the 
“Solar Myth,” but it was taught us as a scientific fact that 
there was once a primitive Aryan people, residing some- 
where in “the highlands of Central Asia,” who sent forth 
successive waves of emigration (represented by branches 
and lesser branches, emanating from an original tree stock) 
into Europe on the one hand, and India and Persia on the 
other. There had, indeed, been one Robert Gordon 
Latham, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, who, as 
early as 1851, had protested against this “ Hindoo-Koosh- 
Pamir theory,” and propounded the revolutionary doctrine 
that the home of the primitive Indo-Germans was to be found 
in Europe; but he had been ridiculed as a crack-brained 
fanatic and faddist. How often does the “ faddist” of 
one generation become the enlightened thinker of the next! 
Now we have all recognised what Dr. Moulton calls “ the 
antecedent probability that the dog would wag the tail, and 
not the tail wag the dog.” Northern Europe is now gene- 
rally recognised as “the most probable centre of radiation 
for the emigrations of prehistoric ages” (we have given up 
the fallacious “ tree” diagram), that is to say “ the home of 
the Indo-Germans at the Yatest period at which they were 
speaking mutually intelligible language.” The Baltic, it 
seems, was their sea, and the Lithuanians are regarded as 

descendants of the original folk still occupying the original ° 

home. “The region of our hypothesis still harbours the 

wolf and the bear, beasts thoroughly familiar to the primi- 
tive people, who knew nothing (so far as _ lan- 
guage can tell us) of the Asiatic elephant or 
tiger. There are bees to supply honey for mak- 
ing mead, on which I fear the primitive Indo-Ger- 
man had learnt to make himself drunk to an extent quite 
worthy of his noble descendants, the heirs of all the inter- 
vening ages. Gigantic trees were there to be felled and 
hollowed by fire to make the ‘ dug-outs’ in which they 
navigated the streams; and in the vast and awesome woods 
we can picture them worshipping Diéus Perginos, Zeus of 
the oak, with rites not greatly differing from those of the 

Druids in historical times.” So the “ Hindoo-Koosh- 

Pamir theory” has gone the way of fallen leaves and 

outworn faces. Why it was ever adopted it is hard to say, 

except for the fact that the Garden of Eden was (as we 
all know) somewhere in Asia. Of a surety Genesis has 
much to answer for. 

Another exploded theory, which still survived in the 
early seventies, was the doctrine, also taught by Max Miller. 
that the same blood runs in the veins of English soldiers 
“as in the veins of the dark Bengalese,” and that “the 
hoary documents of language, establish “the claim of a 
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common descent and a legitimate relationship between 
Hindu, Greek, and Teuton” (Survey of Languages, p. 29). 
lt is now recognised as an elementary truth that identity of 
language is no proof of identity of race, and that the Bengal 
sepoys are no more akin to “ Havelock’s good Fusileers ” 
than the negro in Alabama is akin to the New Englander of 
Massachusetts, although both speak very much the same 
language. Yet all these fallacious doctrines were once 
taught to students for the Classic Tripos! Verily, as real 
reform generally consists in the repeal of bad laws, so is the 
extirpation of time-honoured error the first condition pre- 
cedent to the discovery of truth. 

‘These reflections have been provdked by the second of 
Dr. Moulton’s lectures, that on “ Language and Primitive 
History,” which the general reader will find much the more 
interesting of the two. These lectures are published, as 
the author tells us, in his modest preface, “in view of the 
non-existence (so far as I know) of anything in English 
giving a purely popular introduction to the science of lan 
guage in its latest developments.” Certainly, no excuse 
for their publication was required, for they are well calcu- 
lated to justify the author’s hope that they may “ serve to 
stimulate interest in a most fascinating study, sadly neg- 
lected in th.s country.” At the same time, if we are to 
criticise, we should be disposed to say, at any rate of the 
first lecture, on “The Science of Language,” that it is 
hardly elementary enough if it is to be regarded as a “ purely 
popular introduction,” for it requires for its due apprecia- 
tion that the hearer (or reader) should be already furnished 
with a considerable knowledge of the subject.” Professor 
Cowell, for example, to whose delightful personality such 
an appreciative allusion is made in Dr. Moulton’s preface, 
used to teach Grimm’s law very simply, hitching it on to 
the mnemonic a@/-ma (Sanskrit for the Soul), inasmuch as in 
connecting Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit with Low German, 
or Low German with High German, we have to substitute 
“aspirates for tenues, tenues for medials, and medials for 
aspirates.” After this we have only to write down x39, 
kyx, 7o#, in three lines, one below the other, and 
“there we are.” Perhaps some simple explanation of that 
ort of Grimm’s famous induction might have been given 
with advantage before the more modern discovery, known 
as * Verner’s Law,” by which the irregularities in the work- 
ing of Grimm’s formula have been explained, was alluded 
to. But, after all, the little work professes to be no more 
than an incitement to further study, and as such it is worthy 
of all praise. A very useful bibliography is attached to it, 
wherein we learn, among other things, that Canon Isaac 
Yaylor’s fascinating, if rather bewildering, book on The 
Origin of the Aryans is already somewhat “out of date, 
especially on the linguistic side,” though still to be “ used 
with profit if carefully checked by later work.” We travel 
fast in these days, and Time still bears his “alms for 
oblivion.” 


” 
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SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


ScoTrisH EpucarionaL Rerorm. By C. M. Douglas, M.P., 
D.Sc., and Henry Jones, LL.D. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hose and Sons. 

FoR some months past the columns of Scottish newspapers 

have teemed with discussions on prospective educational 

changes. The vague hints thrown out by Lord Balfour 
have furnished themes for dissertation by hundreds of ama- 
teur legislators, and if the Goyernment delays the framing 
of a bill, that certainly is not due to any lack of would-be 
advisers. A little book which focusses the discussion now 
agitating the North is Scottish Educational Reform, by Dr. 

C. M. Douglas, M.P., and Professor Jones, of Glasgow. 

Mr. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P, contributes a preface, which 

forms by no means the least interesting portion of the book. 

__ The present discussion is almost entirely concerned 
with what might be called the constitutional side of the 
question. Endless talk is going on about authorities, their 
selection, powers, and spheres of influence. In fact, paper 


constitutions are as abundant as in France at the time of 
the National Assembly. Here is where both the public 
and the framers of schemes go astray. Education in Scot- 
land, as in England, is inextricably involved with the 
religious question. Until that is solved, let the constitu- 
tional scheme be never so wise, there can be no really 
national education. It is a conspicuous weakness of our 
authors that they practically ignore this point. What is the 
present system in Scotland? It is one of universal school 
boards. Voluntary schools form rare exceptions. They 
exist, it may be said, only in the towns, where there is a 
considerable Episcopalian or Catholic element. But a 
change is rapidly coming over Scottish religious life. A 
generation ago the minorities referred to were so small as to 
be scarcely worth considering. ‘They are now increasing 
daily. If the process goes on, Scotland will soon present 
a problem very similar to that in England, with only this 
difference, that Presbyterians will be the majority, and Epis- 
copalians and Catholics a strong minority, demanding to be 
considered in any scheme for re-organising education. 
Thanks to the common-sense of Scotsmen, the old system 
has, on the whole, worked well. But it is full of anomalies. 
Thus, while on the one hand the Episcopalians and Catho- 
lics have had to subscribe for their own schools while rated 
by the boards, on the other hand their representatives, lay 
and clerical, havg been elected to the boards, and so con- 
trolled the education of Presbyterian children. Indeed, 
thanks to the cumulative vote, their share in this control is 
far greater than their numbers in the community would 
warrant. Nothing but a remarkably high sense of public 
spirit, and a fine tolerance, could prevent such a system from 
degenerating into an educational Dounybrook. As has 
been hinted above, it is too much to expect that peace will 
continue to reign under the changing conditions. Under 
the principle of “use and wont,” the Scottish board schools 
took over from the old parish schools, appanages of the 
kirks, the Shorter Catechism as the staple of religious in- 
struction. During the School Board election just con- 
cluded in Edinburgh, several of the candidates, Presby- 
terians, proposed that the Catechism be dropped-—a pro- 
posal prompted by complaints from the Episcopalians. 
What the latter desire, however, is the right to enter the 
board schools and/teach their own Catechism to children 
of their denomination in attendance. Thus it will be seen 
that the whole question of denominational gducation is 
“up” in Scotland. If we are to have national schools in 
any true sense, there are only two alternatives. One is 
to banish controversial theology altogether. The other is 
to open the schools for a set time every day to all manner of 
denominational instructors. 

Turning to questions of constitution and management, 
we may express cordial approval of the two principles 
enunciated in the book—wider areas for school boards and 
a national Educational Council. ‘The district, as opposed 
to the parish, provides an administrative area which has 
much to commend it. It supplies the happy mean, small 
enough to secure local knowledge ; wide enough to protect 
the rural teacher against the petty spites which occasionally 
harass him. For secondary education the county appears 
to some to be the ideal area, but here endless possible 
niceties come to be considered, for the best secondary 
school might be one under the control of a burgh school 
board, and practical statesmanship will on no other point 
be so severely tested. So far as the towns are concerned, 
school boards are unchallenged. Scotland would keenly 
resent any tampering with their powers, though it would see 
without regret the disappearance of the cumulative vote. 
Equally would Scotland resent the introducing of the per- 
nicious co-opting system. It is the great flaw in the work 
of Dr. Douglas and Professor Jones that they do not fully 
trust the intelligence of their countrymen, but indulge in 
fantastic schemes for getting together administering bodies 
—delegate schoolmasters, school inspectors, even repre- 
sentatives of the Educational Institute, which cynics de- 
scribe as the “talking shop” of the teaching profession— 
all of whom are to sit upon the boards or councils but not 
to vote. We do not indulge in fancy franchises in politics, 
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Why should we resort to them in education? With one 
suggestion made almost all Scottish educationalists are in 
agreement. That is that the Department should be brought 
to Edinburgh. Mr. Haldane alludes to dissatisfaction with 
the present system. Those behind the scenes know how 
deep and how universal is that dissatisfaction—a dissatis- 
faction, be it said, not provoked by incompetence, but by 
mere want of mutual comprehension as between the De- 
partment and the boards, want of consideration for local 
circumstances and conditions. Scotsmen would sacrifice 
most educational reforms that could be offered them for 
this one instalment of educational Home Rule. 





COUNT SMORLTORK AT 
LiIrERARY LANDMARKS OF 
Illustrated. London: 


OXFORD. 


Hutton. 
net. 


Oxrorp. By Laurence 
Grant Richards. 5s. 


““Have you been long in England ?”’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

““Long—ver long time—fortnight—more.”’ 

“Do you stay here long ?” 

“One week.” 

*“You will have enough to do,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
smiling, “to gather all the materials you want in that 
time.” 


“Eh, they are gathered,” said the Count. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“They are here,” added the Count, tapping his forehead 
significantly. ‘“ Large book at home—full of notes—music, 
picture, science, potry, poltic; ali tings.” 

Wuat are the qualifications required by a Literary Land- 
marker ? (This is the title which our author has chosen 
for himself, and Oxford was the scene of his landmarking.) 

Six weeks of the Long Vacation of 1899 spent in a 
furnished house in Norham-gardens. Sundry Quarter- 
Dollars expended. “Hundreds of questions asked of 
Deans and Dons, of Graduates and Undergraduates, of 
Scouts and Hall-porters, of Antiquaries and Topo- 
graphists.” “ Hundreds of volumes of local history, bio- 
graphy, autobiography, correspondence, and reminiscence 
consulted.” A conviction that “a volume might easily be 
written about ‘What Oxford Does Not Know About Ox- 
ford!’” A settled scorn of authorities, guides, and college 
histories, of Founders, Prelates, and Politicians, and, more 
especially, of that singular Head of a College, who, “ona 
certain very hot August night, in Oxford, in 1899,” told 
our Landmarker that “in his own institution ” “ with which 
he had been associated as Student, as Scholar, as Fellow, 
as Ruler, for nearly fifty years,” that he was ignorant of the 
whereabouts of “a certain set of rooms assigned, by tradi- 
tion, to a certain voluminous author, generally known as 
Anonymous.” A feeling that he “ surprises by himself ” all 
the qualities necessary for one who instructs his Grand- 
mother. Finally the comforting surprise which came to 
him and his family in Oxford, that “ Verdant Green” was 
written by a graduate of Durham, who once spent a few 
weeks in Oxford. All these circumstances combined to 
start our Author on his task in the happy consciousness 
that he was the man to teach Oxford a thing or two about 
her literary sons. Thus, full of confidence, keeping his 
facts, on the Smorltorkian plan, partly in a large book at 
home and partly in his head, and ever with tablets in 
his pocket, he sallied out in that hot August weather, 
knocking his head against the dead walls of Oxford (we use 
his own expression) and beating at her iron-studded oaken 
gates with the fists which wield his pen. 

Thus he introduces himself, and thus proceeds to fill 
the note-books with information for himself, for us, and for 
“the thoughtful college-men” of Princeton, U.S.A. And 
with what facts he filled them! 

Count Smorltork’s own note-books could not have 
been a greater literary curiosity. Two hundred and sixty- 
three pages has he written, and in every other page, at 
least, a “ shocking howler.” 

For less than a Quarter of a Dollar some under scout 
would have told Mr. Hutton that “Brazenose” has no 
Rector, that Dr. Murray is not Rector of Lincoln, that 
Dons and students do not go out to tea wearing their caps 


and gowns. Did he, perchance, get all his information 
from that mysterious Mrs. Harris, the “ Hall-porter of 
Varsity” ?—a strange being, compact of longing for 
Quarter Dollars, astonishment at the two-handed liberality 
of the great American People, occasional knowledge of the 
“chambers” in which great men have “ roomed,” and 
willingness to “ acknowledge his ignorance and his mortifi- 
cation over his ignorance, and to accept, with the usual 
legal tip, any information which the Trans-Atlantic student 
would give him, relating to a subject with which it was his 
own business to be familiar.” 

The present tenant of Frewin Hall could have told 
Mr. Hutton that Erasmus is not wholly forgotten in Oxford, 
that Frewin Hall still exists behind the little gate in Mr. 
Railton’s charming vignette, that Erasmus never lived in 
Frewin Hall at all but in the College for Austin Canons 
which stood where Frewin Hall stands now, and that St. 
Mary Hall should not be confounded by a Literary Land- 
marker with the said College of St. Mary. 

But how merrily he plays with facts and names, how 
gaily he misquotes, how cheerfully mis-spells ! 

There was no poet named Withers who went to see 
“the fell of Oseney” and whose works are read only by 
Mr. Laurence Hutton. Wordsworth did not say that “ The 
High” in “its stream-like wanderings is a glorious street.” 
Doctor Routh was not a Master of Magdalen School. John 
Evelyn was not at Oriel. There never was a man called 
“ Aga” who made a map of Oxford. There is no street i. 
this City called “New Hall Street.” Cardinal Newman 
never came back to live at 16, St. Giles. 

We are but ill rewarded for these and other innumer- 
able mistakes by acquiring the knowledge of how John 
Fiske came by his Liddell and Scott, or by being told that 
“ Guff is (American) undergraduate for taffy ”! 

Had Mr. Hutton waited to hear the answers to the 
hundreds of questions that he asked, had he known a fact 
when he met with one and written it down correctly, had 
he read Boase’s Oxford, Mr. Andrew Clark’s Colleges of 


Oxford, and Alden’s Oxford Guide, with ordinary intelli- 
gence ; had he spent six months in Oxford and kept awake 
in the day instead of having nightmares (as he tells us that 
he did) o’ nights; would he, one wonders, have made a 


book fit for the thoughtful college-man to read ? One 
doubts it, for even with all these qualifications, of which 
every one is lacking to him, we do not think that he could 
ever have attained to the modesty which is necessary for 
him who would make a book about Oxford and the greatest 
of her Sons. Mr. Hutton intends, he says, to hang around 
the Golden Staircase “until he can catch the eyes of 
Charles Lamb, and of Mary the Sister of Charles!” Let 
him look to it that Doctor Johnson roll not down the Stair, 
especially if he should be chatting with Doctor Birkbeck. 
Hill. Has not our Landmarker spoken of the great Editor 
as “that indefatigable and usually correct grubber into 
wholly forgotten facts” ? 

Mr. Railton’s illustrations are worthy of a better book, 
but even he has become affected by the slipshod ways of 
his Author. Did we not know the tree which hangs over 
the wall of Exeter Garden to be a chestnut we might take 
it to be a weeping willow, so carelessly is it drawn. 





A JAPANESE HERO. 


For His Peop.te. By Viscount Hayashi. London: Harpers. 5s. 


‘luIs moving and pathetic story holds a position in Japanese 
literature somewhat difficult for us to analyse or to appre- 
ciate. It springs, like so many old Japanese tales, directly 
from the life of the folk; and we, who have so little folk 
story, can bring forward from our old lore no parallel, either 
suggestive or reminiscent. ‘he tale is as complete as the 
best Saga—the Saga of Njal, for instance—but is told with 
more literary skill, and has a more dramatic fitness and 
inevitability. One of Chaucer’s stories comes near to It 
for sweetness and nobility, but the proper association of the 
tale is with a tradition much older, and simpler, and more 
instinct with the essentials of great poetry. 
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About forty miles from the chief city of Japan, now 
known as Tokyo, but formerly called Yedo, is the little 
village of Kodzu, near the great lake, a quiet spot, calm 
and peaceful, not stained as yet by the smoke of factories. 
Here, at the edge of a wheatfield, are to be seen the three 
simple tombs of the main actors in the play ; the three grey 
monoliths over Kiuchi Sogoro, and his wife, and his four 
children. And here, we are told, the villagers come with 
wreaths of laurel and flowers, the tender gifts of reverence 
for the heroes lying beneath. 

The old feudal Japan was, on the whole, not inimical 
to the perfect happiness of those dwelling under its some- 
what despotic conditions. The farmers and country folk 
were crushed at times by the impositions of individual 
tyrants, but the tyrannical baron was the exception and 
not the rule. Though perhaps the case might be better put 
thus: the tyranny seldom reached a point of bitterness 
demanding protest, for the baron well knew that his villeins 
had ever one last resource—that of direct appeal to the 
Shogun, an appeal which brought inevitable death to the 
plaintiff, but which seldom failed to right the wrong result- 
ing in the appeal. 

To appeal to the Shogun, therefore, was the last des- 
perate resource of the downtrodden. It was an heroic act, 
calling for some nobly unselfish champion. Resort to it 
implied the existence of some very pressing case for inquiry, 
for in this world an injustice must be bitter indeed before a 
man will willingly die in order to compass its reform. 

Some two hundred and fifty years ago the province of 
Shimosa (in which Kodzu village is situated) was under the 
grievous tyranny of a Baron Hotta, or rather of that baron’s 
steward. The baron himself was too frequently absent at 
the council in Yedo to give any great attention to the affairs 
of his province, so that his steward had an opportunity of 
abusing his master’s trust and of filling, by the foulest of 
exactions, his own pockets with the wealth of the inhabitants. 
When, by the imposition of a heavy tax upon farm imple- 
ments, this steward had made it almost impossible for the 
subjects to obtain a living, the baron’s tenantry held a mass 
meeting, and decided to send a deputation of seven men to 
Yedo to complain to the baron and to obtain some redress 
of their afflictions. The moving spirit at the meeting was 
Sogoro, the head-man of Kodzu village, who, with six other 
villagers, departed for Yedo the next day. After vainly 
endeavouring for some months to obtain an audience with 
the baron, and failing to get further than the porters at the 
gate, Sogoro suggested that he should present a petition to 
the Shogun as he passed to worship at the temple of the 
goddess of Mercy. The Shogun being invested with almost 
the attributes of deity, one daring to intrude upon his sacred 
presence suffered death for his audacity, and Sogoro, in 
offering himself asthe hander-in of the petition, was 
in reality offering his life to the cause. That portion of the 
tale dealing with Sogoro at this juncture shows him in the 
light of a Socrates, accepting the hemlock with a calm dig- 
nity of mind. There was a grand manner among the feudal 
Japanese which showed very splendidly in their acceptance 
of death. Those who have read Mitford’s book will remem- 
ber the stoic indifference of men committing hari-kiri. To 
commit hari-kiri, as a punishment for some offence, in the 
presence of his relatives, put the victim, as it were, upon 
his good behaviour, and stirred him to do the deed with all 
the grace of indifference. But to come forward in the 
heroic style and to speak the word boldly, careless of the 
certain crucifixion on the morrow, is the virtue of the early 
martyr, and deserves the praise of all Christian men. 

Sogoro presented the petition, was arrested, and con- 
demned to crucifixion. He resigned himself to his fate with 
perfect calmness, believing that he had but done his duty, 
and knowing that death could hold no terrors for one who 
had “ drawn the sword and told the truth.” In a refinement 
of cruelty the ruler condemned his wife and four children to 
suffer with him, and this brutal sentence was carried out. 

As Sogoro was strapped to the cross he vowed that his 
spirit should haunt those whose cruelty had brought death 
upon his house. The tale of the haunting is as terrible as 
the ghost scene in “ Macbeth,” or as the story of Glum in 


“ Grettisaga,” though we feel that this portion of the tale 
has been supplied by the poetical imagination which thirsts 
as much for justice as for ecstacy. 

Viscount Hayashi’s version of the tale is taken from a 
play by a celebrated Japanese dramatist, entitled 7'he 
Cherry Blossoms of a Spring Morn. He has made some 
slight additions, though hardly in deviation from the sub- 
stantial facts of the case as recorded in historical docu- 
ments of the time. The book contains some charming 
illustrations by Mr. R. Kado. 





THE LOVE OF ONE’S OWN. 

THREE CENTURIES IN NoRTH OxrorDsHIRE. By M. Sturge 
Henderson. With eleven illustrations and a map. Oxford: 
Blackwell, and Edward Arnold, London. 

A BOOK like this is much pleasanter even than sailing on 
English seas, or living surrounded by the age and trees 
of England, under a Western stone roof, till one is part of 
the English air. For all things live in the ideg, and the 
book that comforts and refreshes one and supports one’s 
faith in a thing is better than the thing itself. Certainly, 
sitting here in London reading this book, one is more in 
communion with the fields one knows than sitting in among 
them, worried by the peril into which we have drifted, 
worried by the vast insanity of the towns, and the rising 
noise a long way off of all that crowd which is drugged in 
hypocrisy and cowardice. 

It is a book which brings you back and gives you better 
than though you were there the Wind-rush and the Even- 
lode (lovely names !), and what I may call, | hope without 
affectation, the “shrine” of that glorious early seventeenth 
century, which so nearly became a golden age for England 
and which went shipwreck on such ugly rocks. 

I say without affectation, for these valleys cut into 
the bare high hills, those manor houses where Italy has 
already learnt the north and become cosy and English, and 
where everything from the speech to the shape of woods 
is settled, mature, and full, bring me, at least, when I visit 
them, back to the generation which is most like ourselves. 

If anyone ever makes a library and calls it “ England” 
he will put this book in among the first. Not that anyone 
could have a library all about England, for if all those who 
Loved Their Own from Berwick away into Cornwall, and 
from Keswick to the South Foreland, were to write of what 
they know and love and tell it fully, then it would make 
much more than all the books there are in the world. As 
for instance, of all the rivers of England, there is one on 
which a number of men whom I know have between them 
sketched out fifteen books, each one quite different from 
the rest and each one English. This river Englishmen 
have painted ; there have been songs about it for a thousand 
years, and will be on and on for another thousand; they 
have known, planted, and loved all its individual trees. 
Its beasts are theirs, and its fields, and everyone of the 
reeds year after year, and yet this river is but twenty miles 
long from the sea to a little private stream, running through 
the park of a bad man! 

I do not know whether I shall most offend the Cots- 
wolds or the writer of this book ; for if I say that the book 
is written with what is called “ distinction,” with an excel- 
lent style, with historical knowledge, with full personality, 
and so forth, I might either put it to the true cause—namely, 
that no one can love England or this part of England with- 
out all these things being added unto him (and that would 
offend the writer) ; or I might put it to a false cause, and 
be conventional, and say that no one had written so well of 
the Cotswolds before (I mean of the Cotswolds up from 
Oxford, not the other side where the escarpment is), and by 
saying that I should justly offend the Cotswolds, for they 
are there all the time whether one writes of them or no. 
Anyhow, the book is what I say, by far the best book written 
upon this bit of England. It gives you all the details, all 
the pictures—(the pictures are extremely good)—and, what 
is so difficult to do when one is giving pictures and details, it 

gives you the place in general—in the large. It is a book 
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to read and to re-read. The place is early seventeenth 
century ; the book almost begins with the Stuarts, and the 
Stuarts run half-way through it. The place is Highland, 
bare and swept by wind, with sheltered valleys only. You 
get the feeling of that right through the book. You get 
the people continually. You will not find a better page on 
Lord Falkland than page 30 of this book, nor a nicer para- 
graph, I mean a more exact, of personality and reminis- 
cence than on page 154: the mention of Mr. Kibble, 
cottager, who did not remember Waterloo. poo 

In another county, also, and on other hills, as a boy, I 
heard with staring eyes the story of a great sea-fight in 
which not he, the old man who told me as I sat in his lobster 
boat, but his father, a sailor, had fought, and anyone who 
has not heard these things might just as well not be English, 
for it is a great deal easier, if one does not feel the kind of 
things that this book makes one feel, to go away and to be 
something else and to write the kind of things they write in 
a kind of English over seas. 

Now, if anyone who complains that all this says nothing 
about the book and is not a review, I should tell them in 
the first place that they were wrong and in the second place 
the reason that they were wrong. 

All this rhodomontade has come out of reading so 
charming a book that it recalled me, through the pen of the 
lady who wrote it, to ten years ago, and to the first day’s 
march when one walked to go from Oxford to the sea, and 
it recalled canoes, and companions, and the floods on the 
Even-lode ; now, when a book can bring one back one’s 
boyhood, one naturally writes about all sorts of things. 
But, especially if the book is about a part of England, and 
shows a love of it, and can make other people love it, then 
it is quite impossible to talk of the book without talking 
about England ‘vo, and England is so vast a subject, as I 
said before, that it leads one right away ; and, what is more, 
it is a subject that fills one with a kind of fire, and you may 
thank your stars that there was nothing lyrical before this 
in the last two columns, for I had almost broken out into 
the : 


” 


“Salve, magna parens! 
But finding I could not remember it, and not having a 
Virgil here, why, I did not write it down; for if there is one 
thing more irritating than another it is to be accused of 
misquotation. Hivaire Betoc. 





FICTION. 


In the Guardianship of God, by F. 
don: Heinemann, 6s.).—Though we have on reading this 


A. Steel (Lon 


collection of short stories that feeling of revisiting a 
familiar scene which some psychologists attribute to a 
subliminal consciousness, the sensation is certainly not an 
unpleasant one where Mrs. Steel’s work is concerned. With 
al! that “wonderful variety” to which critics of Anglo- 
Indian novels invariably allude, India seems to present as 
limited and as constantly recurring a set of combinations 
as we find in the French problem novel. Mrs. Steel varies 
with great charm the well-known themes—the threatened 
rising, especially on the eve of a religious festival, the 
neglected wife of the civilian and her military admirer, the 
drunken ne’er-do-well who turns up trumps and dies, and 
the small child worshipped by the native servants—and has 
even added some themes of her own from her intimate 
and peculiar knowledge of native life. There is one story 
in this volume which does not seem like an echo from past 
work. This is the delightful tale of “ The Shahbash Wallah.” 
The duty of this original individual was a simple one. It 
was simply to encourage those at work by monotonous 
repetition of “Shahbash, Bhaiyan, Shahbish.” (“ Brayo, 
boys, bravo!”) | Surgeon-Major Pringle objected to his 
employment in the infirmary: “Who the dickens is the 
Shahbash Wallah when he is at home, and what's his 
work ?” Surgeon-Captain Terence O’Brien justified his 
employment. 

“*What is he? Oh, he’s a variety of names. 


Baie He's 
objective reality, moral sanction, antecedent experience, 


un- 


conditioned good. Ye can take yer choice of the lot, sir; 

and if ye can't win the thrick with metaphysics—I can’t, and 

that’s the truth--play thrumps. Sentiment!—sympathy ! 

Ye can’t go wrong there. Ye can't leave them out of life's 

equation, East or West. Just someone—a fool, maybe 

to say ye’re a fine fellow, an’ no mistake, at the very 
moment whin ye know ye're not. Biogenesis, sir, is the 

Law of Life. As Schopenhauer says, “ the secret that two 

is wan, is the——.”’ 

‘His senior gave an exasperated sigh, 

changing the subject.” 

If it would interest the reader to know how Surgeon- 
Major Pringle was converted, we recommend him to obtain 
this volume and read this story. Having the volume he 
might then pass on to the other tales im which he would 
find much that is picturesque, amusing, and pathetic, and 
nothing that is not worth reading. 

Beggar’s Maner (London: Heinemann, 6s.) lacks some 
thing of the distinction and originality of Mr. Murray Gil 
christ’s last two novels. It is much more like an expansion 
of one of his earlier short stories of the Peakland folk 
It tells a tale of no great complexity, of a young man who 
became entangled with the wrong girl before he met the 
right one, and was forced by the persistency of the former 
to marry her. Fortunately for him she is sufficiently the 
wrong girl to work his release. Yet, by very reason of 
this simplicity, the story has in it something of the appeal 
of an old ballad. Mr. Gilchrist has an eye for the pic- 
turesque which never deserts him, and there are some really 
arresting pictures of country life in this novel; while the 
characters, with one or two exceptions (notably a young 
American suitor for the right girl, whose sole business, which 
he does not perform very effectively, is to the reader 
fear that she is going to follqw her lover's example), are 
well-imagined, picturesque persons who arrange themselves 
suitably on Mr. Gilchrist’s canvas. Altogether the total 
effect is charming—a Watteaw with a background. 

Mrs. Dora Greenwell McChesney tells in ZLendou 
Roses (London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) a pretty, amus 
ing tale of two American girls in London. The story 
centres round the British Museum, the atmosphere of which 
is well described from the American point of 
view, and the idea of the old man, “the Moth,” who has 
a grudge against the Museum, regarding it as a devour- 
ing monster, and who attempts to revenge himself on it 
bv stealing valuable manuscripts, is quite delightful. Rhoda 
Comstock, the more frivolous of the two girls, is an en- 
tertaining little person, and the other characters in the book 
are sufficiently well realised to make their story, which con 
tains a simple complication and much love-making, well 
worth reading. 

Mr. Archibald Eyre is, we believe, a new writer. He 
has begun well with Ze 7'rifler (London: Ward, Lock, 
and Co., 6s.). It is true that the story is not a very am- 
bitious one, and that it does not altogether satisfy one’s 
sense of reality. But it is very well told; the interest of 
the reader is never allowed to flag, and there is in it some 
sense of characterisation which we shall some day, no 
doubt, see used to greater effect. 

Sir Anthony and the Ewe Lam) (London: Harpers, 
6s.) is extremely light, not to say frivolous, reading. It 
makes up by a certain naturalness for what it lacks in wit, 
and provides that sort of knowledge of the world which 
many imagine they can derive from occasional dinners at 
the Carlton. It is quite moral. 


and preferred 
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THE PROTECTIONIST 
PROTECTIONISE PERIL. By G. H. 
Methuen and Co. 1s. 

Or the publications which have descended upon us like an 
avalanche—dumped upon is perhaps the classical expres- 
sion in this connection—since the promulgation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals, Mr. Perris’s book is, in one 
important respect, the most satisfactory. Most writers 
have failed to deal courageously with the political circum- 
stances in which the revival of Protectionism, like that of 
so many other reactionary movements in late years, has 
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had its origin. When Mr. Herbert Spencer declared his 
opposition to the new Imperialism on the ground that it 
involved the “rebarbarisation of England,” he uttered a 
profound truth, the significance of which is only beginning 
to be appreciated by the public. Mr. Perris shows clearly 
that Protectionism is the offspring of the intolerable bur- 
dens which the pursuit of Empire has laid upon the 
shoulders of the nation. While the saner Imperialists have 
defended our existing fiscal system on the ground that it 
supplied us with the wealth to carry the load of Empire, 
the other and noisier school seek to abolish it with the 
object, more or less candidly avowed, of increasing the re- 
venue which adventures in distant parts of the globe have 
so recklessly dissipated. 

The great merit of Mr. Perris’s book from the point of 
view of the average inquirer is its lucid style, for while he 
has a strong grasp of economics he eschews those abstrac- 


tions which make most economic works anathema 
to the general, and his statistics, while copious, 
are never oppressive. Aiming rather at convincing 
the investigator than to the fortification of Free 
Traders in their faith, he sets out his facts in such 
a fashion as to carry the “open mind” with him. — For 


example, the chapter on “ Mythical Wages and Impos- 
sible Pensions” is almost a masterpiece of destructive 
and pitiless analysis of Mr. Chamberlain’s enticing bait of 
the substantial benefits accruing frora his tariff-mongering. 
To inaugurate Mr. Booth’s old-age pension scheme, to- 


gether with the £40,000,000 which will be re- 
quired to make good the promise of increased 
wages to the workers, means that from _ indirect 


taxation 


and increased profits a sum of £60,000,000 
will 


have to be forthcoming. Instead of this Mr. 
Perri:, ir a couple of tables, shows that, assuming that 
in ten years’ time the proportion of trade in food imports 
with the Empire and foreign countries respectively is re- 
versed, and that our exports to the colonies increase at the 
same rate, there will have been an actual loss of 
£496,500,000, instead of the gain of £60,000,000. The 
whole of this chapter deserves the careful study of those, 
whether friends or foes of the fiscal proposals, who will 
during the next few months have to discuss the subject 
before the public. A man does not require the outfit of an 
expert to subject, with the aid of the latest trade returns, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme to close examination; and what 
Mr. Perris has done so admirably others will be capable of 
doing, with equally damaging results, unless the Zollverein- 
ists can repel the onslaughts of simple arithmetic much 
better than they have done so far. 

Mr. Perris’s clear exposition of the Canadian tariff 
question suggests, what most competent authorities be- 
lieve, that no scheme of tariff manipulation acceptable to 
the Dominion could appreciably and permanently swell 
the volume of ‘British manufactured imports into the 
colony. When all is said and done, the fact remains that 
ihe Canadian buys American goods because they are 
suited to his taste, while English goods are not. Some 
day a Canadian writer will show the British manufacturer 
that no prefererice, however liberal, will suffice to 
gain customers so long as the American article 
suits the eye better than the British. And_ this 
assimilation of American ideas cannot be checked 
by creating new tariff barriers; on the contrary, 
as the statistics quoted in the Parliamentary papers 
show, the process of the Americanisation of Canada 
is going on apace, and no thoughtful observer can doubt 
that the influence of the mighty Republic of eighty million 
inhabitants must always be the decisive factor in the growth 
of the Dominion. 





HOLIDAY GUIDES. 
Amonc the illustrated handbooks issued by railway com- 
panies for the summer holidays that of the Midland Railway 
holds the first place. It is a large octavo volume of 331 
pages bound in green cloth, containing innumerable illus- 
trations of places served by the line, with descriptions and 
short histories of interesting spots. The book is well 


printed in large type, and gains in utility by having 
numerous maps of the Midland system and plans of some of 
the larger towns. Each town has its separate description 
and list of hotels and places of interest. Considerable 
space, too, is devoted to am account of the chief manufac- 
tures and trades of industrial centres, such as Leeds, Brad- 
ford, and birmingham. 

The South Eastern guide, a smaller volume of 305 
pages bound in boards, contains a similar description of 
places on the south coast, and extends to Calais and Ostend, 
As this is intended solely as a guide to holiday resorts, the 
author mentions no industries except the Whitstable oyster 
fishery. It contains numerous illustrations, a list of golf 
links, and some particulars of combined week-end hotel and 
railway tickets. 

Similar, but rather smaller, volumes are those of the 


Great Western, Great Eastern, and Furness Railways. The 


first of these contains sixty-four pages ot illustrations, de- 
scriptions, and list of golf clubs, the second thirty-one pages, 
but no golf clubs, the third about eighty-five pages. This 
latter book, which is in fact a guide to the English Lake Dis- 
trict, naturally possesses the most attractive views of scenery 
on its line. The Great Western guide contains a long list of 
seaside, country, and farmhouse lodgings, with details of ac- 
commodation offered and attractions in the neighbourhood, 
which should prove very useful to people who find English 
hotels too expensive. A list of the same kind will be found 
in the Great Eastern guide, but that issued from Barrow-in- 
Furness omits this information. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Contemporary Review for August—besides two 
capital articles on the late Pope and the Conclave, and an 
essay on a thoughtful French dramatist, M. de Curel, who 
is too little known in England—contains an extremely inte- 
resting paper by Mr. Leonard Courtney on the Zollverein 
controversy. Mr. Courtney rather scouts the theory that 
the colonies have put any pressure on the Government to 
embark on a fiscal revolution. The explanation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s manceuvre is simply that he is “an old man 
in a hurry ”—he has set himself the ambition of federating 
the Empire as the crown to his career, and preferential 
trade is only a means to an end. Mr. Courtney reviews one 
by one the various arguments and obstacles that make 
against preferential trading. His main point is a contri- 
bution to clear thinking on the question of “ dumping.” ‘To 
flood our markets with cheap goods is not an offence. 
“Dumping” only becomes an evil when foreign goods are 
sold at less than cost price, with the view of driving the 
home producer out of the market, in order that the foreigner 
may then exact an increased price in a market where he 
holds a monopoly. It is this intention of eventually rais- 
ing prices and establishing a monopoly that makes “ dump- 
ing” a danger. Fortunately there is no instance of success 
on record—unless, indeed, we include the isolated case of 
sugar. Mr. Courtney’s ruling idea in all this controversy 
is that free trade secures the best international division of 
labour, and so economises human effort. 

The Architectural Review for August contains some 
interesting reading and a number of full-page photographic 
illustrations. Chief among the latter are four that show 
different views of the Wellington Monument, as it was visible 
to the public a week or so back ; these constitute a useful 
recorc for those interested in the subject, who were unable 
to visit the Cathedral. In an crticle entitled “ Philae” Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones sketches the history of the renowned 
Tempie of Isis on that island of Egypt, and laments its 
threatened destruction by the waters of the Nile—this, 
thanks to the Assouan Dam. The accompanying ilfustra- 
tions show various aspects of temple and island, both before 
and after its submersion. Further on, some views of, and 
an explanatory note on, “The New Gare d’Orleans, Paris,” 
affords an instructive object-lesson in the art of building 
and decorating big railway stations. The number should 
be found thoroughly readable, even by those who are not 
specially interested in architecture, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


TuinGs are really quite unpleasant in the City. Each 
week is more uncomfortable than the last. The chief seat 
of the trouble is the American market, in which prices 
keep on tumbling as ever fresh weak spots are discovered in 
Wall Street, and the magnates go searching for one 
another’s scalps, heedless of the number of small men 
whom they may happen to knock over in the course of the 
pursuit. The British investor who sold his Yankees long 
ago at good prices can look on and laugh—to a certain 
extent; but his mirth is qualified by the sinister effect 
that the Yankee panic is having on all other securities, 
especially on Consols and Home Rails, and also, indeed, 
on Kaffirs, though they had a little panic on their own 
account at the end of last week. The consequence is that 
no good news which comes to market has any effect ; some 
excellent dividends and reports have been issued by various 
British railway companies, and thereupon down went their 
prices. It ought to be a good opportunity for the investor, 
but, then, no one has any money ; or for the bold, bad bear, 
but he has not any pluck nowadays. 


As far as the commitments of the domestic speculator 
are concerned the situation presents no reason for anxiety, 
for the domestic speculator has long ago closed his book 
and gone home with a hearty curse on the whole financial 
system; but there can be no doubt that large lines of 
“ Americans” are carried on this side, not carried in the 
market in the good old-fashioned style, by which their 
volume could be measured and regulated by the dealers, 
but pawned with the banks. This comparatively modern 
system of financing speculation is one which some of the 
banks, in their eagerness for profitable accounts, have been 
too ready to encourage,and if the Yankee panic goes on much 
longer they are likely enough to pay for their imprudence. 
Wall Street operators finance their commitments through 
the “ arbitrage ” dealers here, and the latter raise the need- 
ful by pawning the securities with a London bank. Very 
well, then, if the Wall Street operator goes to the wall in 
the course of the scalp hunt the odds are that his London 
agent—if he indulges in such a luxury——goes too, and the 
latter’s bank finds that in its eagerness for profits it has 
made a bad debt—a very uncomfortable accident in these 
days when the falling prices of first-class securities make 
bank balance-sheets look a good deal less bloated than 
they used to. 


This is why the American panic, which ought to be a 
source of purely academic interest to London, is causing it 
a good deal of anxiety and making the prices of all our 
most cherished securities fall nearly as fast as Yankee 
shares. It is a beautiful example of the great danger to 
speculation which makes it such a fool’s game—namely, 
the infinite complexity of the financial world. Over-financ- 
ing in Wall Street can, and does, knock points off the price of 
London and North-Western stock, so that a man who may 
have had excellent reasons for buying it as a gamble finds 
all his arrangements upset by a series of events which could 
not have entered into his calculations. However, the City 
is so far keeping its powder dry and looking as cheerful as 
possible. The banks are said to be keeping money in 
hand, and certainly they have had plenty of warning these 
many months past. Some of them were reducing loans 
against Kaffirs last week—loans which, according to the 
best banking opinion, should never have been made. And 
after this shake-out, Kaffirs quite perked up for a day or 
two. 


The conditions of trade in various countries seem to 
be becoming rather preposterous. A Foreign Office re- 
port on the Trade of the Consular District of Frankfort-on- 
Main for the year 1902 shows some of the causes which 
appear to be impelling manufacturers of all lands to shift 


their works on tc the soil of any country but their own. 
In Germany, whose economic methods Mr. Chamberlain 
is sO anxious to imitate, the system by which syndicates 
sold goods at home at exorbitant prices and slaughtered the 
surplus abroad at anything that it would fetch, naturally 
produced disastrous results. “Among all the syndicates 
those controlling raw materials and half-finished goods 
proved themselves the most powerful and the hardest 
masters. They sold raw material and half-finished goods 
abroad at low prices so that the home industries which 
worked off such raw materials, &c., were severely handi- 
capped. These asserted (and not without reason) that the 
consumers of German material in foreign countries, espe- 
cially in Holland and Belgium, were by these prices placed 
in such an advantageous position that it was most difficult, 
if at all possible, to compete against their prices. 

Some cases actually transpired in which German ‘ finishing ’ 
manufacturers had to decline orders owing to the exorbitant 
prices of raw material, which orders subsequently passed 
to Holland, Belgium, and the United Kingdom.” 


Such are the cheerful results of the system which is the 
pattern for Brummagem statesmanship, and these results 
are expected to be accentuated when the proposed increased 
Customs duties shall have become law; so much so that 
our Consul anticipates that various industries will “ find 
themselves forced either entirely to emigrate to duty-free 
countries or to establish new branches in tariff-protected 
countries.” After enumerating several examples of the 
latter form of commercial development, our observant 
friend points out that “among the recent British firms, 
which, for similar reasons, have settled in Germany, is a 
well-known firm manufacturing pottery. A site near the 
coast has been acquired for manufacturing purposes, and 
this for the additional reason that even the firm’s trade in 
the United Kingdom might thus be benefited because the 
goods imported would enjoy a more favourable railway 
tariff.” 


So it seems that we may prepare for a sort of com- 
mercial “General Post.” Krupp will have to come to 
England to make guns, so that he may get the benefit of 
cheap German iron sold at export prices, and Allsopp’s, 
for example, will have to go and get a site in Germany near 
the coast so that their beer may be conveyed by English 
railway companies “ on a more favourable tariff.”. It is all 
rather preposterous, but it is based on sober fact straight 
out of a consular report. It would seem to the impartial 
observer that when conditions become such that British and 
German manufacturers contemplate repairing to one 
another’s countries it would save them both trouble to take 
hold of the causes which impel them to this absurdity and 
throttle them. We may leave the German to deal with his 
syndicates and cartels, knowing well that, when he has pon- 
dered the matter patiently, he will act promptly and scien- 
tifically. But it is really rather tall when we are assured by 
our representatives abroad that British manufacturers start 
works in Germany not only to evade the tariff but in order 
to improve their trade in the United Kingdom “ because 
the imported goods would enjoy a more favourable railway 
tariff.” If it is as bad as all that the reform of railway 
rates will have to be a prominent item in the new Radical 
Programme which we all hope to see soon embodied in a 
King’s Speech. 


Mr. Whitaker Wright has declared himself, according 
to an interviewer, strongly in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s 


programme. So now we know where to find a Preferential 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The North Wales Power and Traction Company, with 
a capital of £270,000, offers for subscription 50,000 shares 
of £5; and a municipality in the Orange River Colony 
would like to borrow £25,000 at 6 per cent. The Indus- 
trial Freedom League will have to establish a branch at 
Bloemfontein. 
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